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WASHING A RIVER IS ANOTHER 
PRECAUTION WE TAKE 


Out oF LAKE WINNEBAGO, winding northeast to Green 
Bay, flows the Fox River. A beautiful river is the Fox and 
clear and clean as rivers go. Small mouthed black bass and 
wall-eyed pike make it their home; each Spring countless 
schools of fish come into the river to spawn and a river 
must be pretty clean to be a healthy place for fish. 

But just clean river water would not do for the making 
of the refined groundwood which, with sulphite pulp, 
forms the base of three of the most widely used printing 
papers in America. So on the right bank of the Fox, at 
Kimberly, Wisconsin, we built a filtering plant. Pure, clean, 
white spruce pulp deserves the purest water we can get, 
and every drop used in the making of groundwood pulp 
at this mill is pumped through filter beds five feet thick. 
Twelve million gallons, enough to take care of the daily 
needs in a city of eighty thousand people, flow through 


these filters in a single day. 
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If you were to take two twelve inch test tubes, one filled 
with water from the river and the other filled from the 
filters, and hold them up to the light, you couldn’t tell 
one from the other. But look down through them, end to 
end—there is as much difference as between a pair of 
smoked glasses and a reading lens. Purest materials and 
constant laboratory control are essential in perfect printing 
papers to fill the demands of modern high speed presses. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
toward improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 
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Early Jumper Gets the Trade 


De Lysle F. Cass is the editor of a trade paper out in Chicago. 
It is published by the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association in the 
interest, largely, of better sales methods. A little while before 
the school year was due to start he got a bright idea. 


His story was a suggestion to drug stores to hop in quick, before 
the regular stationery and school supply stores woke up, and 
identify themselves with the school supply trade. ‘Get the jump 
on the other fellows” was the theme. It suggested filling windows 
with school supplies, putting up signs, promoting! 


As he wrote his story he had in mind a friend who ran a drug 
store; kept thinking how he was going to help this fellow. Well, 
the magazine came out. A couple of days later he walked down 
the street to the drug store to have a look-see. He envisioned his 
druggist friend all decked out with a school display. 


To his surprise, he found no change in the store. But a school 
supply store across the street had its sign out, in big letters, and 
the owner was busy filling his windows with school supplies. He 
entered and asked the school supply how come he was so fore- 
handed. The man chuckled and explained: 


“I was over at the drug store yesterday to buy a sandwich and 
a drink. I picked up a drug trade magazine and looked through 
it. I saw in it an article advising druggists to get the jump on us 
fellows. It hit me hard. Well, I slipped the magazine in my 
pocket and skipped back here and started to work. So I've got 
the jump on the druggist over there.” 


-Or Who's Looney Now ? 


Back yonder in ‘31, when everything was screwy, there came to 
Los Angeles a young man with a super-screwy idea. He had 
grown up over in China where his pappy was a missionary and 
business men tunked their foreheads meaningly when his scheme 
was announced. In a few words his plan was this: 


He was going to open a cafeteria where everyone was welcome 
to eat, money or no. In other words, if a customer walked right 
out, nothing would be said. If, on the other hand, the customer 
thought he was charged too much he could write his own check. 
To make it all fair, if the customer thought he was charged too 
little he could up the check at his own whim. 


The cafeteria was to have no employes. The busboy, the soup- 
dipper, the hasher and the pearl diver each was to be known as 
an “associate” and an associate, besides drawing a fixed salary, was 
also a sort of non-investing stockholder who got a cut of the 
profits when/ if. 


Ice cream was to sell for three cents a dip; vegetables, four to 
six cents, including potatoes and tomatoes; limeade and sherbert 
were to be free. The slogan was to be “A Tra-ful for a Tri-ful.”’ 


If a customer was broke he could charge his food and pay for 


it when he got his money. If he didn't have a job he could 
register and the cafeteria management would try to find him one. 
He could also borrow books from the cafeteria’s “Success Library.” 
It all sounded rather goofy. 


Let’s turn the picture up to now! 


Clifton’s Cafeteria serves from 15,000 to 20,000 meals every 
day. It’s one of Los Angeles’ show spots and nubody would think 
of going there without eating in it any more than they'd think of 
missing a visit to Hollywood. 


Clifford E. Clinton, for that’s the name of the guy with the 
screwy idea, now operates three Class A hotels and has a lodge 
up in the mountains where cabins can accommodate 200 guests; a 
night's stopover and three meals, $1.75. 


One of his hotels is reserved for his “associates,” of whom there 
are now 600, and they get their living quarters at cost. An asso- 
ciate gets 25% off on his food bill and if he has any dependents 
they get 50% off. If an associate gets sick he has free hospitaliza- 
tion up to four weeks for each year of service and sick pay on the 
same basis. If a convalescent is homeless or out of funds he is 
welcome to come to Mr. Clinton's fine home out on select Los Feliz 
Boulevard as a guest. 


“Associates” may also borrow money at 6% or they can deposit 
their savings with the organization and draw 4%. There's a 
“wishing well” in the cafeteria and if you toss a penny into it 
the house will match it and the two cents will go to charity. 


Some persons have gone out without paying their bills—yes, 
some thousands of them—but, human nature being such as it is, 
Mr. Clinton has done right well. It is a case of a screwy idea 
making good—or was it screwy? 


Farewell to Bronx Bombs 


The New York City Department of Sanitation has taken the 
children of the city into partnership in the business of keeping 
the streets clean, by organizing them into a “Junior Inspectors’ 
Club.” To date there are more than 70,000 members, who meet, 
as sub-groups, in the various boroughs of the city. There is a 
club magazine, called Spic and Span News, to which the children 
contribute. There are about 5,000 officers—Squad Leaders, Pla- 
toon Chiefs, Field Marshals, etc.—one officer to each 14 members. 


The children are forming habits of tidiness which should have 
some effect in lessening the stigma America bears as a country of 
littered streets. They are also taking it upon themselves to repri- 
mand others, even adults, who throw banana peels and papers 
on the sidewalks. The zeal of the club members varies greatly 
according to temperament and neighborhoods. It is said on good 
authority that Coney Island has been less unsightly than usual 
during the past Summer; and that the time-hallowed custom of 
flinging garbage out the windows is disappearing even in the 
Bronx, where ‘Bronx bombs” are an institution. 


Naturally, there must be an incentive to stir up so much sweet- 
ness and light. In this instance it is furnished by the Department 
of Sanitation, which, displaying a thorough knowledge of juvenile 
psychology, offers to club members such tangible rewards as free 
tickets to baseball games and the movies. There are also radio 
programs in which J. I. C. (as the club is known) members sing 
and act. 


An idea of J. I. C. activities may be gained by skimming 
through an issue of Spic and Span News. We read with in- 
terest an account of a mock trial, held recently at a settlement 
house in Grand Street. A girl was accused of throwing rubbish 
on the street during a conducted tour of club members to the 
Museum of Science and Industry at Rockefeller Center. There 
were a jury, a district attorney, a lawyer for the defense, and all 
the other judicial trimmings. The writer who covered the trial 
praised both defense and prosecuting attorneys, but fell down a 
bit journalistically by failing to tell the outcome of the trial. 
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then out of every five Sunday newspaper-reading families in 
the Milwaukee ABC city zone read The Sunday Milwaukee Journal 
exclusively. 126,593 families in the city zone read The Sunday 
Journal, and 101,234 of those families read no other Sunday news- 
paper. Check your Milwaukee schedules against those facts and 
make sure that your sales message is not missing the greater part of 
the Sunday paper market. 


Ask a representative to show you the new study 
of Milwaukee newspapers’ home coverage. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES Seek 
MARKETING DATA 


The Following List of Advertising 
Agencies have Recently Sought 
Marketing and Advertising 
information 


from 


McCANN-ERICKSON, Inc. New York 
HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, Inc. Chicago 
FLETCHER & ELLIS, Inc. New York 
FULLER & SMITH & ROSS, Inc. New York 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. New York 
BUCHANAN AGENCY New York 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 


OSBORN, Inc. Chicago 
KARL G. BEHR AGENCY Detroit 
PEDLAR & RYAN, Inc. New York 
HARRY P. BRIDGE CO. Philadelphia 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP 


ASSOCIATES, Inc. Milwaukee 
CHAS. J. CUTAJAR, Inc. New York 
BROOKE, SMITH & FRENCH, Inc. Detroit 
CAMPBELL-EWALD CO. Detroit 
JAY H. SKINNER ADV. CO. Houston, Texas 
GERBER & CROSSLEY, Inc. Portland, Oregon 
DOREMUS & CO. Boston 
J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. New York 
FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY CO. Boston 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. New York 
LCNNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. New York 


One type of award available to J. I. C. members in good stand- 
ing is the privilege of visiting, in groups, such fascinating (from 
a child's viewpoint) institutions as the local Coca-Cola plants 
and the American Chicle Co.’s factory. 


Maybe we're getting soft and sentimental, but it seems to us 
there's something warm and human in the American Chicle Co.'s 
hospitality to the wards of the Department of Sanitation. On 
second thought, though, we can see why there'd be friendly re- 
lations between the two. After all, the clean-up staffs would be 
much smaller if it weren't for gum factories. Statistics on the 
number of pounds of gum that are scraped off the streets daily 
are astronomically high. 


Anyway you look at it, the Department of Sanitation is doing 
a good job of implanting its slogan, ‘Don’t litter the streets,” 
into the consciousness of New York's younger generation. 


J. I. C. meetings, radio programs, group tours of factories, and 
other activities are being conducted by counselors who are New 


York City W.P.A. workers. 


Orchids to the Florists 


A magazine that’s doing all right is the FTD News, official 
organ of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association. Handsomely 
printed on coated stock, its issues are of the shape and size of the 
telephone directory of a large city. The September number, which 
deals largely with the association's annual convention held in Phila- 
delphia during that month, is perhaps a trifle thicker than usual, 
but just a trifle. For, what with Mother's Day, Easter, Valentine's 
Day, and the numerous get-togethers and flower shows that are 
of interest to florists, every issue of the News is a “special” of 
some sort. 


This current issue has 70 pages of national advertising, some of 
them in color, paid for by telephone and telegraph companies ; 
package, paper, and string makers; glass and pottery manufac- 
turers; such truck-makers as Ford and General Motors; and other 
well-known manufacturers, including General Electric and McCray 
(refrigerators), National Cash Register Co., and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. More than twice as much space—approximately 
150 pages—is used by the florists themselves, many of whom take 
entire pages and even double spreads, to make themselves known 
to other members of their industry. In addition to the alphabetical 
listing to which all members of the association are entitled, many 
of them pay for one- to three-inch space in the Retail Card Section 
(enough to fill 60 pages for the section) ; and some use two, and 
even three, larger advertisements in the same issue. The favored 
form of illustration is a photograph of the florist himself. 


In a profile of Max Schling, New York florist, which was pub- 
lished last year in the New Yorker, the statement was made that 
the FTD News earns about $75,000 a year, and “the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery does an annual business, throughout the world, 
of twelve million dollars.” Certainly, those figures should be 
higher today, for the News grows fatter with each issue and the 
volume of telegraphed flower orders is increasing, largely because 
travel, and the sending of Bon Voyage flower gifts, has increased. 


Last year, Macres Brothers, midtown New York florists with a 
shop of only average size, filled 11,640 FTD orders from other 
cities, about 60% of which were delivered to steamers. This store 
has both Western Union and Postal Telegraph teletype machines 
to save time in the receipt of its messages. 


Florists are a gregarious tribe. They are organized into all 
sorts of local, state-wide, and sectional groups, which hold fre- 
quent, well-attended conventions. To be well-known by others of 
the trade is the aim of every progressive florist, which explains 
their use of “I'll be seeing you” copy and the presence of so many 
portraits in their advertisements. It explains, too, the custom of 
exchanging pleasant post-convention letters, saying, in effect: “‘It 
was nice to meet you, etc.” 


Copy for national advertisers appearing in the News is obviously 
prepared by advertising agents; because of its superiority in lay- 
out, typography, and the photography in the illustrations, it stands 
out strikingly. But, to our mind, an advertisement that ought to 
get some sort of a prize is that of the Universal Novelty Products 
Co., which, in describing its Aquaflorium, an “underwater flower 
container,” used the unforgettable line, “Sounds tropical—looks 
exotical.”” 
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There’s money being spent in Indian- 
apolis and its Radius. And a news- 
paper that’s selling this prosperous 
market, completely and profitably, 
for a single advertising investment. 
Daily, more than 91,000 Indianapolis 
families and 63,000 families in the 
outside territory read The Indian- 
apolis News “from cover to cover.” 


| New York: Dan. A.Carroll + 110 E. 42nd Street Chicago: J. E. Lutz » 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Advertising 


How Do Manufacturers Get Those Hollywood Endorsements ? 
By Kay Campbell 


Fair Trade, Robinson-Patman. Etc. 


How the Miller-Tydings Law Will Alter Distribution Trends .............. 
By William H. Ingersoll, President, Ingersoll & Norvell, New York 
General 


Pictographs—a new SM feature beginning on 


Sharp Angles on Distribution Problems Highlighted at the Annual Boston Con- 
ference ia 


Significant Trends 


General Management 
How 41 Big Firms Initiate and Clear Sales and Advertising Budgets 
Part Il of a special study by John Allen Murphy 
How Can We Arrange Our Sales Set-Up to Keep Taxes Down? .............. 
By Leo T. Parker, Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Markets 


What Folks Want for Christmas: Cues for Holiday Sales Drives ............. 
The 54th of a series of surveys made exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT 
by the Market Research Corporation of America 
Retailing 
Aged-in-the-W ood Policies Leave Smyth's Untouched by Streamlined Competition 
By Lester B. Colby 
Sales Contests 
Contest Helps White Agency to Win Connecticut Trophy Again 
Salesmanship 
If You Want to Sell Big Buyers, Fight with Facts, Facts, Facts! 
By Leonard R. Miller 
The Silent Buyer Who Wears a Poker Face ..... 
By Bruce Crowell 


Departments and Services 
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Comment 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Marketing Flashes 


Media and Agencies 


Organization News 


Sales Letters 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales Ratings 


The Human Side 


The Scratch-Pad 
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54 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


So many subscribers squawked 
after publication of the first Picto- 
graph section because the editorial 
material appeared in some cases on 
both sides of the same page (thus 
making life immeasurably more com- 
plicated for those who wished to file 
both features), that we have changed 
the make-up in this issue. Pax 
vobiscum. All is now serene. And 
we hope you like the improved color 
treatment. 


The production department is, to 
put it mildly, in a dither over gath- 
ering up all the loose ends on “Man- 
aging Salesmen in 1938,"’ the special 
issue which the postman will deliver 
to you shortly after October 10. We 
especially recommend an article in 
Section I by Ray J. Comyns, man- 
ager, Chain Store Division, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. It's about training 
and handling the sales force that 
sells to retail dealers, and it's a daisy. 


Bill Ingersoll has another Miller- 
Tydings article in this issue—and 
we've already put him to work on a 
follow-up in which he will do noth- 
ing but answer questions sales execu- 
tives have put to him concerning 
various phases of that same impor- 
tant piece of national legislation. 


On page 28: An article on how 
you go about getting movie-star tie- 
ups with your product. Provided, of 
course, you're interested in glamour! 

—A. R. HAHN. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: RAYMOND BILL, Editor and Publisher; Puitip SALIsBURY, Executive Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; E. W. 


Davipson, News Editor; M. E. SHUMAKER, Desk Editor; F. R. PETRON, Production Manager. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: James R. DaNIELs, LAWRENCE M. HuGHEs, Lester B. Cotsy, D. G. BAIRD, MAXWELL DroKE, Ray B, PRESCOTT, 


L. R. BOULWARE, FRANK WAGGONER. 
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KELLY, Secretary; EDwARD LYMAN BILL, Treasurer. Publication office, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Telephone, Mohawk 4-1760; 
Chicago, 333 North Michigan Avenue. Telephone, State, 1266. Santa Barbara, California, 29 East de la Guerra, Subscription price, $4.00 
a year. Canada, $4.25. Foreign, $4.50. Member Audit Bureau of Circulation, Associated Business Papers. 
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Preferred position in the Picture Sections of the three most widely read newspapers in 


‘ot allreilsiles 


te E First 3 Markets Group delivers 64% coverage of all 


the families in metropolitan New York, Chicago and Phila- 


delphia, and 44% coverage of all the families in the 294 
counties which produce more than one-third of all retail sales. 

Advertisers get more than 5,000,000 roto circulation at a 
lower cost per 100,000 circulation than charged for black 
and white in any general magazine. 

They are assured full-family attention and peak read- 
ing interest as a result of picture section position and roto 
reproduction of unsurpassed excellence. 

They get immediate, identifiable response from an audi- 
ence whose superior buying power is established by the su- 


premacy of each Group newspaper in display advertising linage. 


Reached with roto’s extra selling punch—11% o, Hf all the familie *s in the 294 counties which 
produce more than one-third of all retail sales 


Sint 3 Markets Group Sdvertizr in 1936, Sand nt Both /937 


ALBOLENE + BAYER'S ASPIRIN + BEECH-NUT GUM + BOURJOIS + CAMPBELL SOUPS + CONCENTRATED SUPER SUDS + OR. EDWARDS’ OLIVE TABLETS + EDWIN CIGAR 
FAY-MISS BRASSIERE + FELS-NAPTHA SOAP CHIPS + FREDERIC'S PERMANENT WAVE + FRIGIDAIRE * HEALTH-RAY SUN LAMPS + HELLMANN’S MAYONNAISE + IVORY SOAP AND FLAKES 
JELL-O + KAFFEE-HAG + LIBBY'S TOMATO JUICE + LOOK MAGAZINE + LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES + MANICARE + MAZOLA OlL + MUSTEROLE + NATIONAL OIL HEATING UNIT 
ODORONO + PALMOLIVE SOAP + PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE + PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA * SHEAFFER PEN + SHINOLA » SHREDDED WHEAT + SMITH BROS. COUGH SYRUP 
SQUIBB'S TOOTH POWDER + SUPER SUDS + TIMKEN Ol BURNERS + 2 IN 1 SHOE POLISH + VIRGINIA ROUNDS + WESTCLOX + WESTMINSTER PIPES + WOODBURY'S SOAP 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS « CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE « PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
WILLIAM E. FARRELL, 220 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY, VANDERBILT 5-9292 


« JAMES CRAWFORD, TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, SUPERIOR 0100 
KEENE FITZPATRICK, KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, GARFIELD 7946 
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WE CAN DELIVER 
e 3 that make !/4 


MICH. | OHIO | PENN. 


<A 


IN THESE 


Yy 3 STATES... 

Yj Y YY | V4 OF THE NATION'S 
ELECTRIFIED 

FARMS 


Number of farms with buildings 
valued at $500 or over, 


‘ 


° Estimated electrification dur- 
% 
W ing 1937. 

% electrification, December 
BB si. 1936. 


..«- lo Electrical Equipment of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 


Manufacturers: 300,000 electri- vania farmers than the high per- 

j fied farms—14 of the nation’s centage of farms electrified. Farms 

* i total — will be located in the high without a high steady income can- 

{" farm income states of Michigan, not afford electrification. Farmers 

Ohio and Pennsylvania at the end in these three states will receive in 

“4 of 1937. Your advertising in Penn- 1937 a gross income of more than 

sylvania Farmer, Michigan Farmer $800,000,000—close to one-tenth 

and The Ohio Farmer will reach 80 of the total national farm in- 

tas per cent of these electrified farms come. Speak for your share of 

Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania — a market for $43,000,000 of elec- sales — effectively and at low cost 
ao ayer ae pot ore trical home and farm equipment.* — through advertising in the 
..- Zo All Other Manufac- three state farm papers that can 

turers: No other index more reli- deliver your sales message to this 


ably shows the high buying power buying audience. 


*Ask your Capper Farm Press representative for copy of 
survey showing the volume of appliances farmers will buy, 
or write to the units of Capper Farm Press listed below. 


Nearly 100,000 new farm connections THE HI FARME i” 
during 1937 demonstrate buying power 


in “‘the 3 that make %”. 
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an you read 
the signs 
of the trail? 


\LL WHO THINK TODAY are think- 
ing: What of the future? 


The wilderness is around us. It ts a 
wilderness of conflict and seeming 
chaos. But through this wilderness 


events are Cutting trails to the future. 


Some of these trails lead on to bottom- 
less swamps. Some lead to mountain 


heights and some to pleasant valleys. 
} : 
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‘Vhese are the trails our feet must tread. 


We must choose them well. 


Japan is moving south in China, to- 
ward—what In Spain the axe is hack- 
ing outa path to—liberty ordeath? John 
Lewis and his tollowers in the C. I.O. 
—is this the path of dictatorship or the 
American dream? Democrats fight the 
President’s court plan—is this a sur- 
face wound or a split in the party that 
will cripple it for the 1940 election? 
Can you read the signs of the trail? 
More than forty-seven years ago the 
weekly digest of events was born, be- 
cause the news had become so complex 
that no one could follow all the vital 
events. Today a weekly digest of facts 


alone,a mirror of events, is not enough. 


What do these events portend? In 


what direction are they moving! 
What of the future? 


NEWSWEEK gives you an interpreta- 
tion—in economics, in politics, in 
science, in the great movements of 


our day. 


Born of the need of thinking men 
and women, thinking for the future, 
NEWSWEEK will help you read the 


signs of the trail. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL @ TECHNICAL @ CONSTRUCTION Brewery Age 


TRANSPORTATION © DISTRIBUTION 


Air Conditioning ond Refrigeration News 
American Artisan 

American Builder ond Building Age 
American Machinist 

American Miller 

American Paint Journal 

American Perfumer (The) 
American Printer (The) 

Atlantic Fisherman 

Automotive Industries 

Aviation 

Bokers’ Helper 

Bakers. Weekly 

Blost Furnace and Stee! Plant 
Brewers Journal 


(Clossified List} 


Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Bus Transportation 

Canadian Transportation 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Coal Age 

Concrete 

Construction Methods and Equipment 
Cotton . ‘ 

Dajly Metal Trade : 
Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 
Electrical Contracting 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electronics ae f 
Engineering and Mining Journal 


Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management and Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer 

Gas 

Gas Age 

Heating & Ventilating 

Heating, Piping ond Air Conditioning 
Hide and Leather with Shoe Factory 
ice Cream Review (The) 

Ice Cream Trade Journal (The) 

intand Printer (The) 

iron Age (The) 

Machinery ; 

Marine Engineering and Shipping. Review 
Metals & Alloys 
Modern Brewer . 


. 


Municipal Sanitation 
National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (The) 

National Real Estate Journal 

Oil Weekly (The) 

Paper Industry (The) 

Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News (The) 
Petroleum Engineer (The) 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Printing Art Quarterly (The) 

Product Engineering 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling 


Refiner and :Natural Gasoline. Manufacturer 
+ Rock Products : 


Shears (Package Manufacturing Journal) 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Shoe and Leather Reporter 


Textile Bulletin 


Fexti i 
Sabemes gab Water Works and Sewerage Furniture Record 


Traffic World (The) Welding Engineer (The) 
Transit Journal 


’e TRADE AND MERCHANDISING e 


* Automobile Trade Journal 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Building Supply News 
Canadian Grocer 


a 


Chein Store Age—Variety Store Managers Edition 
.Chain Store Age—Grocery Executives Edition 
. Chait Store Age—Grocery Manggers Edition 


‘Corset-and Underwear Review Spisits 


RELAY SAR a 


between you and the men who can 
help you boost sales! 


Bevery busy executive is forced to erect somewhat 
of a defensive barrier between himself and the sales- 
men who call on him. Though his latchstring is out 
to all of them, his own sales problems are hidden 
from the majority. Yet there is one group of men 
who, once allowed to penetrate that barrier, can 
render real sales-upping aid. They are the represen- 
tatives of the strong business papers possessing a 
thorough, intimate knowledge of the markets they 
serve. Given the chance, they can help you lick 
your sales problems. 

And they are responsible men, representing re- 
sponsible publications such as those which banded 
together twenty years ago to form The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. Ethically administered, vigor- 
ously edited, these industrial, trade and professional 
papers have become the pace-setters of business 


paper publishing. They devote themselves so dili- 
gently to the subscribers’ interests that they actually 
deliver “packaged influence” to a “conditioned” 
audience of proved buying capacity. There’s bound 
to be a real money’s-worth of advertising value in 
business papers that employ highly-trained editors 
whose sole obligation is to glean and interpret im- 
portant events, to advance practical ideas, and to 
render a tangible service to readers who want it 
enough to pay for it! 

Wholly aside from the advertising value of A.B.P. 
publications, remember that the men who represent 
them are sincerely anxious to give you the benefit 
of their specialized experience. So next time you see 
A.B.P. on a man’s card, invite him behind that bar- 
rier... avail yourself of the many ways in which 
he is ready, willing and able to work for you. 


TWELVE WAYS THE A.B.P. PUBLICATION REPRESENTATIVE CAN HELP YOU: 


1. To sense and evaluate significant trends. 

2. To determine market potentials. 

3. To suggest product or package changes. 

4. To help you select and reach your prime prospects. 
5. To help plan sales and advertising strategy. 


6. To aid in improving sales and distributive setup. 


Impartial measurement 
of reader interest 


in terms of paid 


circulation 


Crockery & Glass Journal 
Domestic Engirieering 
Dress Accessories 


: > . Ory Goods Economist 
ewe ern Power Journal Electrical Merchandising 


Electrical South 


Water Works Engineering Electrical Wholesaling 


Wood Worker (The) Gift & Art Buyer (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware and Metal (of Canada) 
House Furnishing Review 
infants’ and Children’s Review 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (The) 
Linens and Domestics 

Mida's Criterion 

Milk Dealer (The) 


Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Mill Supplies 
Chain Store Age—Druggist Edition Modern Packaging 
Chain Store Age—General Merchandise Motor Age 


Variety Store Executives Edition Petroleum Marketer 
Radio Retailing 


Southern Automotive Journal 


7. To translate all available market and sales statistics into 


terms of your particular problem. 


8. To scan copy for trade jargon. 


9. To suggest new products, or new markets for old products. 


10. To suggest ways to make sales promotion more effective. 


11. To help devise practical merchandising material. 


12. To point out specific sales opportunities. 


™ ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS iwc. 


Sporting Goods Dealer (The) 
Sporting Goods Journal 
Underwear & Hosiery Review (The) 


PROFESSIONAL e INSTITUTIONAL @ SERVICE 


Advertising Age 
Advertising and Selling 


Geyer's Stationer & Business Equipment Topics American Business 


American Hairdresser (The) 
American Restaurant Magazine (The) 
American Schoo! Board Journal (The) 
Architectural Forum (The) 
Architectural Record (The) 

Casvalty Insuror (The) 

Catholic School Journal (The) 

Editor & Publisher 

Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 

Hospital Mancyement 
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Hotel Bulletin 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Monthly (The) 


Authentic facts 
relating to 
editorial scope and 


readership analysis 


industrial Arts & Vocational Education 
Insurance Salesman (The) 


Laundry Age 


National Cleaner & Dyer (The) 
National Underwriter (The) 


National Underwriter Life Insurance Edition (The) 


Pencil Points 

Printers’ ink 

Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Real Estate Record 
Restaurant Management 
Rough Notes 

Sales Management 
Signs of the Times 


Starchroom Laundry Journal (The) 


Tide 


yoo" 


wat The 1937 A.B.P. BLUE BOOK brings you a two-edged yardstick 
: of media value; impartial A.B.C. measurement of reader interest 
in terms of net paid circulation, PLUS authentic facts relating to 


> 


fis 


e . > : ns = > 3 . aR . ey $ bs : 
he q . : oe x 
% i ™~ 
Kentucky farmers met their living ex- } yl l | | | 


penses and fixed charges in 1936 from 


‘ . ‘ + 2" eo 
their profitable farm income. For 1937 


Kentucky farmers have received in the 


first seven months $35,000,000 more 


than in the like period of 1936. Only 700 — $5,000 HOMES 


three of the forty-eight States show as a 
large a gain in farm income for this 


seven-month period, according to the 35,000 — $1,000 AUTOMOBILES 


U. S. Bureau of Agriculture. or 


175,000 — $200 REFRIGERATORS 


BONUS available to manufacturers and ” 


distributors reaching Kentucky through 700.000 — $50 RADIO SETS 
. | 


The Conrier-Zonrnal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. WHAS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


This added sales potential is a 1937 


EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


National Representatives 
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FOR OVER 25 YEARS WE’VE DONE 


aa 


PUBLIC LABELING 


se 


It is not our desire to debate here the question 
of private versus public labels. We merely wish to 


emphasize that there is a place—an important place 


—in every store’s sales plan for Public Labels. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY PUBLIC LABELING 


Labeling that is done by an independent 
.. authoritative source for the protection of the 


public. 


Labeling that is accepted by the public as 
2. an identification of specified standards of 


quality. 


Good Housekeeping Has 
Done Public Labeling 
for Over 25 Years 


Good Housekeeping does public 
labeling—has done it for over 25 
years. It maintains extensive lab- 
oratories for testing ... it sets 
definite standards of quality that 
all tests must meet—for the pro- 
tection of the public. And finally 
so the public can identify and buy 
Good Housekeeping approved 
merchandise, it provides a label 
for such merchandise as passes its 
tests, meets its standards. This is 
public labeling by an independent 
authoritative source—a definite 
unparalleled service to “the con- 


sumer who wants to know.” 


Public Acceptance of Good 
Housekeeping Public Labeling 


Good Housekeeping public label- 
ing is accepted by the American 
public as a guarantee of quality ... 
Merchandise marked with its Bu- 
reau and Institute Seals and Guar- 
anteed As Advertised emblems is 
bought because it is so marked- 

in every city, town and hamlet in 
the United States. Good House- 
keeping identifications are in real- 
ity famous American trade marks 


known to millions of women. Mer- 


chandise marked with them is 
branded merchandise. Probably 
the best known, most widely ac- 
cepted branded merchandise in 
this country is that merchandise 
advertised in Good Housekeep- 


ing. 


Not for Private Gain 


Good Housekeeping research and 
testing facilities cannot be bought. 
Basically their purpose is to pro- 
tect the readers of Good House- 
keeping. However they actually 
represent buying-guides for not 
only the millions of Good House- 
keeping readers but for many 
more millions of women who 
know of Good Housekeeping ap- 
proved products by reputation and 
by use. Good Housekeeping pub- 
lic labels enjoy their reputation 
because they were not conceived 
aS a means of increasing private 
profit but as rendering a public 
service. 

No question about it: the con- 
sumer made up her mind long ago 
about public labels—she buys 
Good Housekeeping branded mer- 
chandise. 


Good Housekeeping 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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Deflation Believed to 
Sales Management’s Be Reaching Its Base; 
Future Sales Ratings Prices Likely to Rise 


A number of recent developments 
have caused a downward revision in 


Key TO RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 2 
average estimates of Autumn and 


tok kkk yo ae a sg . Winter sales. These include a lower- 
kkk Very elative tloo . : 
«x Good (Medium) Relative Outlook ing of confidence in the present 
&* Fair Relative Outlook Administration; indications that some 
x Least Impressive Relative Outlook corporations may keep a large part of 
NOTE: Lie qumpintion ie = on the erieibon qeatiton st one aacuatey compared pt all their net profits this year and pay the 
ind ies. t s, i st * ts in relation ictri 
to its preceding year’s volume, or it may chow resistance to general sales declines, but its com- undistributed profits tax rather than 
parative showing may be far less favorable than that of another industry marked k#kk*k*. pay income out in dividends as they 
ewes ; a peeeeEes 40... Pia. 3. —_ did last year; the declining profit 
Sales Sales | ilies Sales margin in general business and impli- 
Prospect Prospect Prospect Prospect cations by public officials that such 
for a for i. margins are likely to narrow still 
— s 2 Dy . Oe more; the drop in public works 
oe ee Bice. | BGcuthe spending; worries over war and ex- 
a eet | — port reductions to the Far East and 
ee ‘ eine, ning...... bs be ‘i anes! Linas ( Anokebe Bev). — = Europe; the decrease in commodity 
Air Uondli 10ning eecvee | ys . ; . 5 . 
Aireraft (Sales of Air- | Luggage.............. nae | nn and some finished goods prices, and 
cdma ibis ttt kk tote) Machine Tools........ tok tk took the collapse in security prices. 
—— * sets | tian Sole | > ae ese een sales tetris Fat While the feeling ran high a few 
pS errs | o* | Machinery (Ind’l)..... ; : 
Autos (New Car Sales).| *** kkk Basie sictancats x oe | tok | kkk weeks ago that Autumn retail sales 
a aes kkk kx | Metal Containers......) kxe&* Mckhekal would top those of last year by 10% 
Baked See oetay) * ~ | a a rt Receipts kkk kk kkk to 15%, there now is broad expecta- 
Baked Goods (Specialty) kkk | kkx Musical Instruments... kkkkk kkk : : 7 : 
Banks (Revenues)...... *kk | xkx Office Equipment......| Kx kkk kkk wen oo the ee — which 
eka cesved | xe | te || Oil (Cooking)......... x * can be expected is 5%, with many 
Building Materials.....) **x | kkk || Paint................ kk | kkk feeling that a duplication of last year’s 
yn a ** kk | Aa oe ‘ebiee oni” kik | tok totals for the period would fully meet 
anne ruits anc | < . ° ° 
Venstabies........-:| wit kek || palsy Leseeeee] fete | tetete their fondest hopes. The deflation in 
eo * *x || Photographic Supplies. kkkk | kkk commodity prices, forecast some 
Chemicals (Mise.)..... —_ ek | ee and Den- am a months ago in this column, continues 
Cigarettes.......... ae ists Income........ : oe aie 
Cones Se aaa as x | * ES oe. we 2. 2 2s apace, but there appear many indica- 
Clothing (Men’s, Printing and Publish- tions that the decline is close to its 
Women’s Children’s) kkk kee || ing Equipment...... wkkkk kkk base. Such sentiment rests on recent 
Coal (Anthracite)... . kk | lk Radios............... toe xk inflationary moves of the Government, 
Coal (Bituminous) * kkk Railroad Equipment... «kk kkk server ; 4 
Cosmetics. .... ats kk | kk Railroad (Net Income) . * kkk including contro measures to re uce 
Cotton Textiles. . . ~*~ | kk Rayon Textiles... .. css ees es future crops, lowering of the re-dis- 
wet BUSEEENS. ». « » Fad | Pei ae ome Rentals... . = — count rate and the $300,000,000 tap- 
epartment Stores. eirigerators.......... . “4: 
Diesel Engines... . kkk ww keke Restaurants..... soce] Ww kk ping of the huge sterilized gold anal 
Drugs & Medicines. ak * Rural Stores.......... tI tote tek cumulation. It is of great current im- 
— Kquipment 1. agua Co TOO totototok portance to note that, after all, the 
(Heavy)...... KKK kkk MMR e Saisie eetiss wnecne kk kkk ; , . ; 
Electrical Equipment | Be ION 6 ae ccn sve es Pars ae Gov ernment s entire program of social 
(Light) any kee | wee || Soap....... Pee econ kik | kkk and economic reform is tied-up with 
Exports. oe StI tok | Soft Drinks........... tote ek large earnings which permit high 
— es xis initiate ate —_ rss Wit kK wages, big dividends and taxes. _ 
Gasoline and Oil......., KKKK  kkkk (Commercial)... . . a? 2 3 ae Over the longer term, potential 
Glass (Plate)........., *% | * Steel and Iron. ........ toe totokok passing of the wages and hours bill 
I iea adn * | - at eo reeees . sa : n kk kk would probably entail an inflation 
eet Se ee ee). R burst like that of the 1933 NRA 
HouseF urnishings( Floor Toys and Games...... kkkkk kkk period, because of the sharp additions 
Coverings, Furniture, Trailers (Auto)........ kook tok to manufacturing costs and the 
Beds, etc.)........ tok | ktetekew |) Travel (Sea).......... kkk | took obvious concomitant of materially 
Household Preducts eee ras ee hich : I . h I 
(Kitchenware and Utilities—Electric. .... ok ek mug ce prices. in any ¢v ent, the on y 
Miscellaneous)...... *k* | kkk || Utilitiee—Gas......... . * out” for the rapidly narrowing 
en ato a — a a “* i = margin of profit and the unmistakable 
nsurance a) Pee itlies— e ep lone... . . . . = 
Jewelry vied ae tay kkk 224 Washing Machines..... **xx kkk indications that this will become 
LQURGTY.. 22. ccecees kkk xxx | Woolen Textiles....... x x narrower under the present Adminis- 
; a Se eee | Ssttration’s plans, is higher prices. As 
business men and the public become 
Prepared by Perer B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrighted by Sates MANAGE- . . “1 gs 
MENT, Inc. Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. more convinced of this likelihood, 


20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. SALES MANAGEMENT, INnc., there will develop the customary urge 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. to accumulate goods in anticipation of 
higher prices, the usual business boom. 
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Salesmen don’t always 


Ck Se es 


Place: The world’s largest market — New 
York, N. ¥. 

Scene: Any store where advertised prod- 
ucts are sold. 

Characters: The vital elements of a sale 
(l. to r.) the manufacturer’s salesman, 
store proprietor, customer. 

Action: Customer enters. Under her arm 
—the Daily Mirror. In her mind—an ad- 
vertisement. In her hand—cash!. . . and 
another sale is made. 


ALESMEN know what the public’s up 
to. They sense trends and observe 
facts, for delivering sales means hard- 


The Mirror Delivered 
Average Net Paid Circulation 
April through August 


1936-603,726 
1937-693,188 


Dhow York Us 


tell all 


headed knowledge—plus hara work. They 
know far more than they tell. They are 
busy men. But ask your sales manager about 
the Daily Mirror, and you'll find how well he 


they know’ 


Eo ally sapor 


and high-income coverage for class con- 
sumption items. Reasons enough, aren’t 
they, to look over your New York plans 
once again—through your salesmen’s eyes? 


(and your dealers) know the sequence of: 


**Mirror-customer-cash-sale.’’ 


FOR THAT MEDIA SESSION— 


The man on the firing line doesn’t talk pub- 


lication language—he couldn’t tell you 
that a higher percentage of the people 
earning $5,000 or more read the Daily 
Mirror than do those earning less—but he 
knows the Mirror’s popularity in both 
class and mass districts. He might not tell 
you that 3 out of 4 buyers of New York 
morning newspapers prefer them Mirror- 
size—but he knows that the Daily Mirror 
fits in with today’s streamlined selling 
. .. he knows how many dealers say ,‘‘The 
Daily Mirror pulls for me.’’. . . and that 
new reading habits and buying hab- 
its 0 hand in hand. 

Circulation 35° greater than that of 
any large-size morning paper in New 
York ...adaily milline rate of $1.30 com- 
pared to the $2.00 rate of a conventional 
New York City list . . . cross-section cov- 
erage for mass consumption products... 


& 


<4 Amt —/ wv; J, 
(2) 59% HS Onlssol, aly asa 


Tien Yao CG 


(Y Amd. Lowes? milling nat 


wr i ae iat 
% $2.14 on we eonremtoonad : 


‘Y) Whes02 a , 4 
Anal £47 ths whats aly 


SECOND LARGEST 


CIRCULATION IN NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR SALES MANAGER ABOUT THE MIRROR 
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First Billion Dollar 
* tion Crop tn & Years! 


a 


Means Still Greater Buying 


Power in Rural South 


There's |° 

one of the \ 

ernment estimate 

more than 4 Billion Dollar 
ing pockets of Southern F 


The same farmers who, during the first 
of 1937, received 4 Billion Dollars fro 
farm products, 3" increase of $230,000,000 ove 


same period last year: 


And for the past three years the South's Cash Farm In- 
come closely approached 2 Billion Dollars annually. 1937 


is certain to exceed 2 Billion. 


GO SOUTH! For increased fall and winter sales—where farming 's a ot 4 ‘ 
the major source of incom 3%, of all retail sales are made “ 
in towns under 10,000. i perous market 
through Progressive Farmer, serving over 950, better 
homes of the Rural South. 


and 
BIRMINGHAM nett oe crmaguauama” 


250 P RALEIGH 
Park Avenue, New York MEMPHIS 


16 DALLAS ) vs, 


ail ivews Bl &-, 4 
D y News d Chica oO 


SALE 
LES MANAGEMENT 


n ) 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1937: 


Here’s an argument for 
two mew indices of bus- 


Pants and iness—men’s pants, and 
Short Skirts ae kn aes 


Don't laugh, you wor- 

shippers of carloadings, 
bank debits, automobile sales, machine tool production, ef 
cetera and et cetera—at least don’t laugh until you have 
heard the argument. 


@ @ e@ Harry Boyd Brown, the Philco merchandis- 
ing expert, told members of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York the other day that a friend of his, the vice- 
president of a large department store chain, had predicted 
the 1929 crash a full year in advance—by noting the 
decrease in the sale of men’s suits and the increase in the 
sale of individual pairs of pants. Take a family of four—so 
reasons Mr. Brown's friend—and the daughter gets atten- 
tion first. Then the son’s clothes are bought, then mamma’s, 
and then, if there’s any money left, papa buys a suit. 


@ e@ e Today, the chain store man says, the papas of 
the land are buying lots of suits. Therefore,—pay no atten- 
tion to stock market declines. Papa is in the money, and 
when he’s in the money business is good. 


@ @ e@ Women’s skirts come into the argument in 
this way: It seems that women are conservative when they 
have little money, daring when money is no worry. During 
the post-war depression skirts were lengthened, but in the 
period 1924-27 they grew shorter—and shorter—and 
shorter. In 1933-1934 they were long again, but now 
we're in an era of short skirts, as every woman knows, and 
as every male should know if he’s the least bit observant. 


@ e@ e@ Well, that’s the argument. Take it for what 
it seems to be worth. That part of it which pertains to 
male garments seems to make economic sense, but your 
editor finds it difficult to rationalize the skirt phenomenon. 
But then maybe it’s just that he is a male—or that there 
can be no rationalizing about women, anyway. 


At the 9th Annual Boston 
The Boston Conference of Distribution 
speakers were generally 
optimistic about the near- 
term business conditions, 
that is, business this Fall 
and next year. These Boston 
conferences have become a national institution and lest we 
forget it when the next one rolls along in September, 1938, 
may we recommend right now that SM readers will find 
it very worth their while to attend. 


Conference 


@ @ e@ The Boston conferences bring together pro- 
ducers, distributors, educators and counsellors for a discus- 
sion of national distribution problems. Excerpts from some 
of the speeches will be found on page 52 of this issue. 


@ e@ e Highlights from the speeches: A further up- 
swing in commodity prices with some zigzags, to a point at 
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least 50% above current levels, was predicted by Dr. M. T. 
Copeland of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration . . . A. R. Herske, vice-president 
and general sales manager of American Radiator Co., said 
that the automobile industry had succeeded because it had 
pointed toward 93% of our population, whereas the home 
building industry built for 7% of the people . . . The 
growth of air conditioning will diminish Summer slumps, 
predicted L. R. Boulware, vice-president and general man- 
ager, the Carrier Corp. Consumers will turn to un- 
controlled, unadvertised brands of manufacturers or to the 
private brands of distributors if resale prices under the 
Miller-Tydings Act are set substantially above pre-contract 
levels, according to Prof. Learned of Harvard . . . While 
Paul H. Nystrom, president of the Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association, pointed out that if retail wage rates 
or other conditions of work are set too high, increased trade 
will immediately flow to small stores (the Mamma, Poppa 
and Rosie type) to such an extent as to check the growth 
of employing retailers and at the same time cut down 
employment of retail employes. 


@ @ e Several of the speakers expressed some alarm 
over the installment sales situation; one argued that in- 
stallment sales should be discouraged on consumption pro- 
ducts because they tended to make the consumer outreach 
himself, with the result that he still is paying for mer- 
chandise after the merchandise no longer exists. 


@ e@ e Dorothy Thompson, in one of her recent 
syndicated columns, also views with alarm the increase in 
installment sales. She says that the leading characteristic 
of the Homo Americanus remains this—he lives beyond his 
means and is very much like the American farm Negro, 


Business Fluctuation and Stock Prices 
Since the First of the Year 


INOEX January, 1937 = 100 enet 
| 
P = 
6 
| | | 
0 — +90 
0 T 
| bee Industrial Preduction (Monthly) | 
as! Department Store Sales (Monthly) - 
| I Bos 
‘qxmumny DOw-Jones Industrial Stock Averages 
| (Monthly Avereces Recent Decline - 
80 we T v t t 
Note: Indexes of industriel production end department store 
| sales ore after correction for seasonal variation ] 
7% i. ee eee heed TS 
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The question which everyone is asking these days—does the 
drop in the stock market indicate a coming severe drop in pro- 
duction and retail sales?—can’t be answered definitely by 
measuring what has happened in the past, but this chart, 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Chicago Tribune, does 
show that the swings of the stock market are erratic and out 
of all proportion to moves in either production or sales. Most 
of the experts who dare to forecast the future trend in business 
look for only a slight recession during this period, while we are 
digesting the gains of the last year, to be followed by a period 
of real prosperity. 
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who will buy anything from a new set of gold-plated teeth 
which he installs as a memorial to his dead grandfather, to 
a grand piano to put in his leaky cabin, if he can get credit 
and 40 years to pay. 


@ e@ e The great danger, she says, is that if ‘there 
is the slightest recession in business, resulting in reduced 
incomes, millions of people will not be able to pay the 
bills created by installment purchases, and will lose their 
equities in the things they have bought and cause large 
losses both to themselves and to business. A_ colossal 
gamble is going on—the gamble that no depression will set 
in before these things can be paid for.”’ 


@ e@ e@ However, we don't string along with Miss 
Thompson in her apparent argument that buying on credit 
is perfectly proper for business organizations but very bad 
for individuals. Shouldn’t the individual have as much 
right to borrow either merchandise or money as the bus- 
iness institution? It is true that families are encouraged to 
buy simultaneously, on installment terms, a radio, an 
automobile, and an electric refrigerator—but doesn’t that 
have something to do with the acknowledged high standard 
of living in this country? Most business men will agree 
with her, however, to the extent that the situation might 
become dangerous if there should be a real recession in 
income and employment. 


@ @ e Col. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co. thinks 
it is unwise to conclude that, because the rate of gain in 
retail sales slowed down this Summer, the course of bus- 
iness is turning downward. He points out that during the 
corresponding months of 1936 the sales of nearly all sorts 
of consumer goods were being stimulated by the free 
spending of the huge sums paid out in the bonus to the 
veterans. “This year there is no comparable artificial 
stimulus to increase business activity. Under the circum- 
stances it 1s rather remarkable that the business records of 


NOW-A FEDERAL LAW 


To Retailers and Wholesalers: ; 
YOUR PROTECTION ON RESALE PRICES ON 
ANDERSON PRODUCTS 

All resale prices on ANDERSON Products included in this or any other 
package are to be maintained without deviation—in accordance with the 
Miller-Tydings Federal Act and with the fair trade acts in all states where 
applicable fair trade laws exist. 

Violators--regardless of their size or the number of their offenses--will be 
prosecuted promptly and vigorously—for the protection of the public from 
“loss leader’ deception. 

For your protection, the correct retail price is printed on the individual 
package containing each ANDERSON Product 

ANDERSON Products cost most to produce. They greatly excel as to 
values in service. They are reasonably priced at retail and are intended to 
provide for each and every user much more than his money’s worth when 
compared with any competitive product he can buy. 

No effort or expense will be spared to keep ANDERSON Products well in 
advance of all competition—in their value to car owners. 

Distinctive features which add value to ANDERSON Products are 
patented for the protection of ANDERSON users from deception through 
lame imitations by unscrupulous manufacturers. 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
GARY, INDIANA 


President 


This Notice ts Included in Each Carton of Anderson Products 
ATK-87—5S00M—9-2-37 


This is a copy of the notice which the Anderson Co., makers 
of Vision Control Products, is including in each carton of 


their materials. In a letter to dealers, Mr. Anderson says, 
“There will be no lack of vigilance on our part in prosecuting 
price-cutters. It is our expectation that all deviations will be 


promptly reported by Anderson dealers—by Anderson jobbers 
—and by Anderson jobbers’ salesmen.” 
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this year compare as favorably as they do with those of 
last year.” 


@ @ e@ The automobile industry led the way out of 
the depression, but in 1937 that leadership has been seized 
by the iron and steel industry. Production of iron and 
steel in this country this year will be well in excess of the 
output in 1929. 


@ e e While business activity in other lines is not so 
conspicuously high as in iron and steel, the records for the 
year to date are for the most part well above 1936. Depart- 
ment store sales for the first eight months were 9% better, 
and the mining of coal, the production of oil and gasoline 
and the output of automobiles have been about 10% 
greater. Railroad carloadings and the production of electric 
power have been 13% above 1936 and factory employment 
has been almost as great as in the big boom year. 


Building in August gained 
only 4% over last year, 
but according to T. S. 
Holden, vice-president of 


How Booms 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
“disappointment in the 


Are Made 
August residential build- 


ing total is not so great as would be indicated by the con- 
tract figures. While residential contracts fell below the 
total for the corresponding month of the previous year for 
the first time during the recovery period, the August, 1936, 
record was inflated by public housing amounting to almost 
$32,000,000, while in the current month’s record there 
was included less than $1,000,000 of public housing.” 


@ e@ e@ The obvious reason why the construction in- 
dustry is still depressed is that costs of labor and materials 
are too high—but a spectacular upswing in building costs 
paradoxically will lead to a real building boom, according 
to a study of three previous slump-boom cycles made in an 
article in the current Architectural Forum. The great build- 
ing booms of 1873, 1905 and 1923-28 were preceded by 
sharp cost rises. Not until rents began rising faster than 
costs did construction activity jump. At present, according 
to the analysis, we are in the period during which rents are 
gradually becoming adjusted to increased construction costs 
and we must wait until the adjustment is complete before 
the real boom develops. 


@ @ e@ Johns-Manville Corp., one of the leading 
factors in the construction business, tightened their install- 
ment credit terms last week by reducing the maximum 
time from 36 months to 24 months, effective immediately. 
Lewis H. Brown, president, warned against unsound 
credit policies, but expressed the belief that financing of 
installment sales of durable goods was not only economic- 
ally sound, but one of the most constructive tools that busi- 
ness can employ. “The dangers of deferred payment sell- 
ing do not lie in the system itself. It is the excesses and 
abuses of the system which have been harmful. Even in 
the crash of 1929 . . . consumers were able to pay off 
their time payment obligations which, for the most part, 
had been incurred on a sound basis... . A continuation 
of lengthy terms and loose credit policies might conceivably 
result in the pyramiding of unwise consumer credit to 
boom proportions, which might well contribute to a follow- 
ing collapse... . It is essential that all factors involved 
in installment sales financing—manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and finance agencies—traise their standards of 
consumer credit judgment and curtail unwise and unhealthy 
long terms.” 
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Topper: Dictaphone 
Sales Corp. recently 
accepted the resigna- 
tion of its president, 
J. L. MelIntosh, and 
eleeted Merrill B. 
Sands, right, to fill the 
post. Mr. MelIntosh, 
who has been in ill 
health for several 
months, will remain 
with the company as 
vice-president in 
charge of financial af- 
fairs. Mr. Sands was 
also elected a director 
of the board and a 
member of the com- 
pany’s executive com- 
| mittee. (See  “Com- 
ment,” page 80.) 


Camden to Mansfield: Walter Thompson, left below, has been 
appointed director of utility sales for the merchandising division 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. Formerly eastern 
sales manager of RCA Manufacturing Co.’s radiotron division, 
Camden, N. J., Mr. Thompson has been, identified all of his busi- 
ness life with the electrical industry, his first job being with the 
Edison Lamp Works in 1912. Mr. Thompson will be located at 
the Westinghouse merchandising headquarters in Mansfield, Ohio. 


Personnel changes: H. M. MeGaughey, left, formerly assistant sales manager of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp.'s commercial air conditioning department, has been appointed sales 
manager of that division to succeed J. K. Knighton, center. Mr. Knighton goes to 
Kelvinator’s new eastern division as sales manager, replacing L. T. M. Ralston, right, 
who has been promoted from sales manager of the new division to divisional manager. 
These three promotions are the result of personnel changes made in Kelvinator’s com- 
mercial department and expansion of the company’s commercial divisions in the East. 


Advertising to Selling: 
Turner, left, for the past three 
years vice-president of Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Inc., Baltimore ad 
agency, has joined the H. B. Davis 
Co., Baltimore paint manufactur. 
ers, as merchandising director and 
head of the sales department. Van 
Sant, Dugdale continues to hold 


Wire Climber: John May, above, has recently 
been promoted from general manager of sales 
to vice-president in charge of sales of the 
American Wire and Steel Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. Mr. May has been 
with the company since 1909, for the majority 
of those years in the sales department. He sue- 
ceeds Dennis A. Merriman who retired after 
16 years of active service with American Wire 

and Steel and its predecessor companies. 


to anton 


Toughie: New application of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.’s new “tuf- 

flex”—heat strengthened plate glass—is the glass rail and bannister of 

the Silhouette Shop, Toledo, above. Tinted a dainty peach color, the 

narrow panels of this strong glass—panes of “tuf-flex” only one-half 

inch thick—have withstood the weight of a three-ton elephant—are com- 

bined with wider panels in which the shop’s “S” is sandblasted into 
the glass. 


Comfy: Preparing to “pursue pros- 
pects to their beds if necessary- 

by way of franchised dealers,” 
General Electric Co. has a new 
electric comforter on the market. 
Thoroughly insulated electric coils 
give the sleeper varying degrees of 
warmth. Quilted taffeta coverings 
make the comforter “fit for a king.” 


SLEEP 
UNDER COMFORTABLE 
/ tt WARMTH 
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the Davis account. 


If You Want to Sell Big Buyers, 
Fight with Facts, Facts, Facts! 


R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., sells more than half of all the refriger- 


. knows how the 
multiple-unit refrigerator installation sale 
is made. 


Stephen B. Maher . 


COOPER, JR., INC, of 

Chicago, is generally cred- 

ited with being one of the 

largest sales outlets for elec- 
tric refrigerators in the United States. 
It is commonly conceded that this or- 
ganization sells more than half—and 
with some margin to spare—of all 
multiple unit jobs in Chicago. By that 
is meant installations in apartment 
houses, apartment hotels and similar 
buildings where the unit of sale runs 
from six to 600 refrigerators. 

The story in the refrigerator field is 
that the “Cooper outfit” has reduced 
this type of sale to something border- 
ing on an exact science. Hearing ru- 
mors of the company’s unparalleled 
success in this field, a representative of 
SM called on Stephen B. Maher, vice- 
president in charge of apartment house 
and apartment hotel sales, and asked 
him the reason for this seeming re- 
markable record. 

“We arm our salesmen with facts,” 
he replied. ‘The individual home 
owner will respond to pride of posses- 
sion. You can talk that to him, and 
sell him on being modern in his home. 
You can talk food-saving to him and 
you can talk health for the family, and 
added comforts and you can get him, 
and his wife, to wanting a refriger- 
ator. He will probably be interested 
in price and low operation costs but 
those things are not necessarily the ar- 
guments that close the sale. 

“But when you go to the owner of 
a large apartment house or large hotel 
you must get right down to facts. And 
you've got to have the figures to back 
them up. You've got to convince him 
that you have them and that you have 
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ation installations in apartment houses, apartment hotels, 


and similar buildings in Chicago. There’s one big reason 


why this concern is so successful in nailing down so many 


multiple sales: There isn’t any claim made for their product 


they can’t and don’t back up with figures. 


BY 


them right. The time has gone when 
you can close a sale on the ‘it’s better 
than ice’ argument. 

“We began to see the handwriting 
on the wall very soon after the depres- 
sion hit. It took us a little time, until 
about 1932, to find out just how to 
lick the problem. We began to gather 
facts about apartment house and hotel 
operations, facts that no one else had, 
and we have been at it ever since. It 
has been a long, costly and tedious 
job, but it has paid. 

“We believe that facts, facts, facts 
are the most essential sales weapon in 
our business, and probably any other 
business where selling is the motive. 
From our experience we believe that 


LEONARD R. 


MILLER 


all too many salesmen are sent out with 
guns that are not loaded. 

“In the beginning we wondered, at 
times, if all the research we were 
doing was worth the candle. Two or 
three times we stopped it, but then 
we'd see, in this sale and that, real 
results and we'd get fired up and start 
all over. After a time the idea thor- 
oughly proved itself.” 

Fred J. Mackie, assistant to Mr. 
Maher, was the father of the original 
idea. He has been in direct charge of 
the detail work since its inception. He 
has an analytical mind tuned to fig- 
ures, statistics, charts, tables. He is 
a hound-dog for trailing facts and 
checking them. 


He likes such work. 


Richard Cooper, Jr., president and 


treasurer of R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., Chicago, 
started his career in Seattle, Wash., with 
the American Radiator Co. He came to 
Chicago shortly before 1920 to sell 
plumbing and heating supplies for the 
Kellogg-Mackay Co. Soon after that he 
was a partner in Cooper & Baker, selling 
Pacific boilers. A little later he organ- 
ized the Pacific Boiler Sales Corp., of 
St. Louis. 

R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., was organized in 
1927, when Mr. Cooper entered into an 
exclusive contract with General Electric 
to distribute electric refrigerators in Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory. He sold out 
his other interests in 1929 and special- 
ized in G. E. refrigerators. More re- 
cently he has added G. E. air condition- 
ing and heating devices. The company 
now employs more than 300 persons. 

Only 47 years old, he is looked upon 
as one of Chicago’s most successful sales 
chiefs. He believes in training sales- 
men carefully and equipping them for 
their work. 
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Mr. Maher turned your reporter 
over to him and he went into the story 
like a high-diver off a springboard. 
He almost drowned his interviewer. 
Facts splashed from every direction. 
We'll try to boil it down. He had 
testimonials, letters from ‘‘pleased 
buyers” testifying to the accuracy of 
his pre-sale estimates of costs, tables; 
in other words, “the dope.” 

It developed that the initial attack 
was made on the old and, at one time 
popular, “brine systems.” In many 
apartments and apartment hotels re- 
frigeration was supplied from a power 
unit in the basement. The brine, 
chilled, ran to the individual apart- 
ments through iron pipes. 

Research indicated that this was a 
costly system, more costly often than 
the owners suspected. Besides that, 
careless plumbers and fitters often left 
badly fitting joints in the insulation. 
In such cases the pipes would sweat, 
ice balls would form, and when de- 


Table A: Facts to Prove Total Savings 


Sample of “Cost Proof’’ sheet used by 
R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., salesmen, when they 
go out to get orders. Each installation, 


owner and address. 


For the purpose of 
this article these are eliminated as unnec- 
essary. This table has to do with re- 


on the original sheets is identified by placements for brine systems: 
Saving Saving Saving Total Per Cent 
No. of on on on Total Net on 
Apts. Electricity Water Maintenance Savings Savings Return 
96 $962.88 $519.48 $530.43 $2,012.79 $1,120.42 12.50 
40 $23.95 346.20 175.00 1,345.15 938.55 23.00 
75 818.01 419.88 360.00 1,597.89 744.14 9.39 
45 582.48 137.40 154.06 873.94 354.44 6.80 
15 996.84 181.32 121.15 1,299.31 1,153.81 88.80 
90 2,141.40 908.61 401.50 3,451.51 2,236.51 18.40 
123 2,275.92 1,133.04 380.00 3,788.96 2,341.56 16.18 
78 3,009.24 | 549.74 563.00 4,121.98 2,746.78 19.90 
563 $11.610.72 $4,195.67 $2,685.14 $18,491.53 
Electricity. Water Maintenance Total 
Average Saving Per Month Per Apartment... $1.71 $0.62 $0.39 $2.72 


Average return on the investment—17% net. 
= 


Table B: Facts to Prove Low Maintenance Costs 


Maintenance cost sheet on 550 General 
Electric refrigerators installed for an av- 


Cooper, Jr., Inc., salesmen, to convince 
prospective buyers of the low cost of G.E, 


erage of years and 9 months. Cost installations. The date of installation is 
sheets like this, identifying the owner, also given. For the purpose of this ar- 
building with the address, and the agent ticle the above facts are omitted. The 
if handled by an agent, are used by R. rest of the cost sheet reads: 
Tot. Serv. Tot. Serv. Yearly 
No. of Age in Original Cost of Units Service & Unit Cost & Unit Cost Cost Per 
Rfgtrs. Years Investment Replaced Cost to Date Per Year Refric. 
Freer 9 $12,390.89 $1,047.85 $179.48 $1,227.33 $136.33 $2.10 
nee 9 19,604.25 800.60 102 61 1,203.21 133.69 1.29 
GP -seedes 9 7,800.00 185.40 230.41 415.81 416.20 1.15 
60 8 12,480.50 164.03 276.438 440.46 55.06 -92 
3. ve 5,100.00 188.40 77.58 265.98 35.46 118 
31 ” 6,097.00 151.35 80.18 231.53 33.08 1.07 
84 7 18,453.00 307.20 185.75 492.95 70.42 -84 
99 s 17,998.75 432.60 265.00 697.60 87.20 -88 
7 7 6,968.20 302.20 197.46 199.66 71.38 1.93 
550 ...... JF1% $106,892.59 $3,579.68 $1,894.90 $5,474.53 $668.82 $11.36 
Average age of refrigerators, 7 years Average cost of service and unit re- 


and-9 months. 

Average investment cost per refrigerator, 
$194.35. 

Average cost of unit replacement on 550 
refrigerators over 7 years and nine months, 
per refrigerator, $6.50. 

Average cost of service on 550. refrig- 
erators over 7 years and 9 months, per 
refrigerator, $3.45. 


placement on 550 refrigerators over 7 years 
and 9 months, per refrigerator, $9.95. 
Average cost of service and unit replace- 
ment on 550 refrigerators per year over 
a period of 7 years and 9 months, $74.31. 
Average per: refrigerator per year on 550 


refrigerators for unit replacement and 
service, $1.22. 


icing occurred the moisture would run 
into the walls and into the insulation. 
This seriously damaged both. 

The Cooper experts went into the 
matter with a fine-tooth comb. Cost 
proof sheets were prepared for indi- 
vidual buildings. In the beginning 
these were merely estimates of sav- 
ings; but as the work progressed and 
installations were made they became 
evidence strong enough for a court of 
law. 
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How these costs and charges were 
broken down in the individual reports 
to specific buildings is shown in ac- 
companying data. (See Table A.) In 
these various buildings, using brine 
systems, the plants were operated by 
electric motors. In others, where steam 
power was used, coal was burned. The 
break-downs indicate the cost of the 
electricity or coal used to operate the 
brine systems. 

Much water is used in operating 


brine systems. So the cost of the water 
saved by the switch-over to G. E. re- 
frigerators was figured. Many oper- 
ators had given small thought to the 
part added water costs played in their 
cooling systems. 

Next comes the item of mainte- 
nance. This all “adds up” in engine 
rooms and around power plants. After 
the savings had been figured the vari- 
ous costs surrounding the installation 
and operation of the electric refriger- 
ators were figured and subtracted and 
the total savings arrived at. 

In Table A the various per cent re- 
turns on the investment for electric re- 
frigerators for the specified jobs were 
put at all the way from 6.8% to 
88.8%. 

“Life insurance companies have 
taken over a great many of these build- 
ings,” said Mr. Mackie. “A large part 
of their funds are invested in Govern- 
ment securities paying around 2% a 
year. When we talked returns on in- 
vestment like the percentages we 
showed them, it didn’t take them long 
to see the light. They bought.” 

He produced a file of letters, 
clipped together, saying: “Here’s an- 
other sales tool. Evidence we use to 
clinch our statements. Proofs of facts.” 

Here is one of the letters: 


“Following is a comparative statement 
of the cost of coal, water, electricity, labor 
and engine room supplies for the period of 
June 1, 1935, to January 31, 1936, and 
from June 1, 1936 to January 31, 1937, 
the first period being before and the second 
period after the installation of G. E. re- 
frigeration to replace the old brine system, 
the changing from high pressure to low 

(Continued on page 76) 
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How the Miller-Tydings Law 
Will Alter Distribution Trends 


New currents in the marketing stream which will move 


slowly at first, but will later emerge as important trends, are 


likely to result from the passage of the Fair Trade enabling 


act, declares Mr. Ingersoll. 


Some of them: 


1. Smaller manufacturers will gain more importance in the 


national scene. 


2. Initiative with respect to the introduction of new prod- 


ucts will be stimulated. 


3. The wholesaler’s position will be greatly enhanced. 


4. The small dealer will have a better chance. 


5. There will be less inducement toward mergers among 


manufacturers. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


INGERSOLL 


President, Ingersoll & Norvell, New York 


66 UR customers come to our 
store and ask for it,” Percy 
Straus of Macy's urged some 
years ago in explanation of 
why he insisted upon carrying goods 
that the manufacturer would not sell 
to him and that he had to obtain in 
round-about ways. 

“Our customers!” There's the rub! 
Who “owns” the customers? That's 
the kernel of the whole controversy 
over national brands between the 
manufacturer and the big retail or- 
ganization. 

Whose customer is she when a 
woman goes into Macy’s and asks for 
and insists upon getting a tube of Col- 
gate’s dental cream? If she’s Macy’s 
customer why doesn’t she take Macy’s 
tooth paste? If she’s Colgate’s cus- 
tomer why does she go to Macy’s 
where they prefer to sell their own? 

Evidently she is Colgate’s customer 
in this particular instance, if she re- 
quires Macy’s to sell her the Colgate 
product against their will, though she 
is probably Macy’s customer as to some 
of her other requirements or she 
wouldn't be in their establishment. 

But the law provides the most satis- 
fying test of the question over which 
business men have squabbled for years. 
Legal principle decrees that a bargain 
is struck when there is a “meeting of 
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minds”; in other words, when the 
parties have agreed. When you offer 
me a proposition and I say “yes’’ the 
deal is closed and we are bound. 

Now the “demand” that exists for 
a national brand represents a meeting 
of minds between the maker of the 
brand and the user of it. The maker 
offers his product and the user says 
“yes.” In essence, it is a transaction 
between these two principals. The fact 
that the maker is in one place and the 
user a thousand miles distant and that 
they never meet personally doesn’t im- 
pair the nature of the transaction jin 
the least. Nor does the fact that the 
bargain is consummated across the 
counter of a third party alter its char- 
acter. For the moment, the dealer 
takes the place of the manufacturer in 
carrying out the understanding; in 
short, he acts as the agent of the manu- 
facturer in the meeting with his cus- 
tomer, the user. 

That's what rankles the big retailer. 
He doesn’t want to be the agent of the 
manufacturer. He wants to “represent 
the consumer,” as Mr. Straus put it on 
another occasion. He doesn’t want the 
consumer to represent himself but 
wants to be his buying agent, do his 
selecting for him, and have him take 
what the retailer thinks is best for him 
at the price the retailer recommends. 


The retailers resented it (and the 
big ones still resent it) when brands 
were inaugurated and Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer came in and asked for the 
goods of certain manufacturers with- 
out consulting them and knowing the 
prices without asking. It threatened 
their independence, they thought, when 
the maker and user came together in 
the “meeting of minds.” It put them 
in a straight jacket when they had to 
have goods which they could get from 
only one source, paying the prices 
asked by the makers and selling at 
prices also named by these makers. 

One can understand the resentment. 
Theretofore they had had things pretty 
much their own way. Consumers had 
been helpless. They knew nothing 
about where the goods they bought 
came from or who made them. They 
were dependent upon the retailers. If 
they found a satisfactory article there 
was no way of being sure of getting 
the same thing again. Nor could they 
avoid repeating on an unsatisfactory 
product when goods were not identi- 
fied. Consumers were quick to respond 
to the direct appeal of the manufac- 
turers. It was a relief to them to know 
the source of their supplies and to be 
able to get the same article again and 
again. 


Retailer Resentment Flourished 


Consumer confidence drifted from 
the dealers to the manufacturers. That 
was what stung the large merchants. 
They did not relish the role of an 
agent. Though they were neither the 
maker nor user of what they dealt in, 
they wished to play the part of a prin- 
cipal. They aspired as middlemen to 
stand between the two principals and 
prosper by keeping them apart. To be 
sure, they had grievances when some 
of the manufacturers—feeling their 
new power—became arbitrary in re- 
ducing profit margins and in other 
respects. 

Most of all, the large retailers were 
nettled to find such a_ readiness 
among their customers to transfer 
their loyalty to the products of 
strangers. The real bone of conten- 
tion was and is over who shall have 
the stronger hold on the consumers’ 
confidence. That is the issue under- 
lying the national vs. private brand 
controversy. (Continued on page 72) 
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Ewing Galloway 

Don't let the noneommittal buyer freeze you into creeping out of 

his office unheard. He may be using silence to test the mettle of 
your salesmanship. 


The Silent Buyer 
Who Wears a 
Poker Face 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


OW do you behave when you 
run into a prospect who just 
sits there and lets you talk? 

One successful sales execu- 
tive says this is the best test he knows 
for sales ability. Why? Because your 
handling of a sale under these circum- 
stances shows immediately whether 
you plan your interviews or whether 
you just make calls. 

“When the prospect freezes up—or 
just waits in noncommittal silence—a 
poor salesman immediately begins to 
flounder,” this old-time sales manager 
explains. “He's baffled and he knows 
it. He is likely to sputter lamely, then 
back out of the office, leaving behind 
him an extremely poor impression. 

“But a good salesman—ah, that’s 
different! He may make one or two 
efforts to pull his prospect into con- 
versation. If the buyer still refuses to 
do anything but grunt or say ‘yes,’ or 
‘no,’ an expert salesman will immedi- 
ately take full control of the interview ; 
will open his story and proceed to de- 
velop it as directly and logically as he 
can. Now a man cannot do this unless 
he has well defined in his own mind 
the purpose of his call—unless he has 
determined in advance upon the spe- 
cific job he wishes to accomplish with 
his prospect. 

‘He may be intent only upon intro- 
ducing his company and himself to the 
buyer, upon selling his firm’s integrity 
and its ability to produce a quality 
product. If so, he does that job and 
does it in such concrete and convincing 
terms that the prospect can’t miss the 
fact that a certain objective has been 
reached when the call is over.” 

I pass on this astute sales managet’s 
comment because it deals with a situa- 
tion every salesman meets from time to 
time. If you are always baffled by the 
noncommittal buyer, it simply means 
that you are not sure of the reason for 
your call. If your work is planned as 
it should be planned—on the principle 
that every call properly made either 
gets an order or does something con- 
structive to advance you nearer to an 
order—then you will no longer dread 
this type of interview. Remember that 
silence on the prospect's part doesn’t 
always mean lack of interest. Often 
the buyer who behaves this way is only 
testing a salesman’s mettle. If he does 
you the courtesy of listening, your job 
is to give him something constructive 
in return for his time. If you do not 
know where you are going in your 
sales presentation, you deserve the de- 
feat that will surely follow. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each 
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, remittance with order, 
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Yoo-hoo! 


World Peaceways! 
x * x 

Even his Democratic colleagues felt 
that Pennsylvania's Senator Guffey was 
over-accenting the ‘Guff.” 

* * & 

In a little we-buy-old-gold ad, Phila- 
delphia’s Fred J. Cooper, who calls 
himself a ‘jeweler by birth,” whatever 
that means, tickles my risibles with his 
theme-line: ‘“Thar’s gold in them thar 
bureau-drawers.” 

“Are we becoming a nation of ab- 
cedarians?”’ asks Jim Daniels, and then 
submits evidence that we are. This one 
from Variety: “Phi Beta Kappa M.C.’s 
with S.A. keynote B.O. of R.C.’s 
guided tours.’ And this one from the 
Wall Street Journal: “AFL hits 
NLRB’s CIO ‘bias’.” 

* * * 

Thermoid brake-lining could do a 
nice balloon-style campaign with the 
product saying: ‘I'll put a stop to 
that’’ as it points to cars and trucks of 
various kinds. 

x * * 

As I page through magazines and 
newspapers looking for things to com- 
ment upon, I am appalled by the 
amount of dull, dreary headlines. Are 
you ¢ 

* * & 

A correspondent thinks comfort- 
stations for pigeons would be a good 
investment. 

Maureen Murdoch, just back from 
the other side, reports a couple of firm- 
names she saw in Liverpool: Fogg & 
Wynne, also Swears & Well. Catch- 
ing up on her home-work, she con- 
siders that Cycle Trades of America is 
doing a nice cycle-ogical job. 

a ee 


Suggested theme-line for the Chi- 
cago Tribune: ‘‘Provide for Profit in 
1938.” 

* * ok 

He can buy a camel’s hair brush for 
a few cents, but that doesn’t make a 
man believe he is an artist. But give 
him the stub of a pencil and a 98-cent 
dictionary and he is immediately a 
copy- writer. 

* * * 

Aside to Andy Talbot, of the New 

Orleans Times-Picayune: Thanks for 
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sending me the Creole Cook-Book. 
It's a cook-oo! 
* * 

The only break a lot of worthy 

people ever get is heart-break. 
* oe 

C. T. Barbieri, my old tailor, calls 
it the “‘lull’’ season. 

* *# * 

“Wanted: 75 horses’ tails.’’—Item 
on prop list during filming of King 
Solomon's Mines. If there be any 
among you who cannot name at least 
75, go to the tail of the class. 

* *  * 

Ford News says: “Canning dog 
food now ranks as No. 1 canning 
industry in the United States, with an 
annual retail sale totaling $30,000,- 
000.” An associate says the world is 
going to the dogs—in cans. 

x ok & 

Stopper by the Philadelphia Gas 
Works: ‘They came 7,000 miles to 
ring a door-bell.” 

* * & 

It wouldn't hold in any traffic court, 
but the fact is that when he overtakes 
a speeder, the motorcycle cop is ex- 
ceeding the limit, too. 

SS 

I admire Booth Tarkington for his 
highly specialized knowledge of the 
human animal; also for his courage to 
insert hyphens where they belong and 
to hell with the modern proofroom 
which seems to be agin all punctua- 
tion. 

a 

50 m.p.h. Limit Starts Today.”— 
Headline. Remember when you and 
the missus used to put on the linen 
dusters and goggles and just burn-up 
the road at 20 m.p.h.? It seems like 


yesterday. 

* ok ot 
Suggested line for Caterpillar trac- 
tor: “Traction speaks louder than 
words.” 

+ * * 


Being one of them, I may be per- 
mitted to say that if the country’s 
annual output of conceit were laid end 
to end, it would reach to the nearest 
copy-writer. Gad, but we're good! 

SS x 

The ancient-history series by Dia- 
mond tires will bring tears of remem- 
brance to many an old-timer. Oyster 


stews were 15 cents, including pepper- 
hash; musical shows had a $2 top; and 
the Republicans won every election, 
without troubling to “get out the 
vote.” 

* * x 

Dr. Seuss, of “Quick, Henry, the 
Flit!”’ fame, is doing a cartoon series 
for the Chilton pen, over in Long 
Island City. A fountain-pen without 
“bugs,”” obviously. 

* # & 

He was introduced on an American 
Legion radio program as ‘Major So- 
and-so.” His diction was pure Brook- 
lynese. “A major!’ said the missus. 
“Yeah,” I said, “but he didn’t major 
in English.” 

* * * 

Greetings to Pictographs, the new 
department in SM. A _ refreshing 
change from bar-charts and pie-charts. 
A banquet in statistics on a guick-lunch 
basis. 

* * * 

“Give me a commercial in my key, 
and I'll spank it!” said Ben Bernie. 
That’s one of the things I like about 
the Old Maestro. He’s so thoroughly 
at ease before the mike. Not even the 
wicked jibes of Winchell can get in 
his hair, although Ben would ascribe 
another reason for that. 

* * & 


Incidentally, Winchell’s “Sounds in 
the Night’ are usually too pat for the 
offhand repartee they are supposed to 
be, even when gin-inspired. (Walter 
would say “ginspired.”) They sound 
more like the rehearsed gags of profes- 
sionals. You have to think fast to toss 
off nifties like ‘Tall, dark and loath- 


some. 

Another Thermoid line might be: 
“You get a// the brakes with Ther- 
moid.”’ 

Calloused nmews-hawks are, you 
might say, a study in slow-emotion. 

* * x 

And the stooped and gray retainer 

is often an old cowed hand. 
* * * 


Allan Hovey, the sage of Rochester, 
writes in to say that the nonchalant 
attitude of nude bathers is positively 
sans suitsy. That's a good “trunk’’- 
line, Allan, just as this is not a very 
good tag-line. 

* * * 

I think I would like Philco’s “No 
squat—no stoop—no squint’’ better if 
it weren't so hard to say. To me, it’s 
a tongue-twister. 

* * * 

I often wonder how the Grant store 
makes out in Richmond! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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What Folks Want for Christmas: 


Cues for Holiday Sales Drives 


OW would you answer this 
question: 
“What single gift, within 
reason, would you like to re- 
ceive more than any other for Christ- 
mas? 

As a forecast of probable Christmas 
sales, Market Research Corporation of 
America investigators, working under 
the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, put the question to 
2,000 adults—1,000 men and 1,000 
women— in New York’s Radio City, 
Times Square, Columbus Circle, the 
Public Library, Columbia University, 
and Grand Central. 

So far as the editors of SM are 
aware, no similar survey has ever been 
made. This one should be of value 
to you as a business man—and also as 
an individual who has a list of friends 
and relatives to please at Christmas 
time. 


The Standbys Are Not Popular 


The average male, when he is buy- 
ing a present for a woman, is likely 
to choose a book, or perfume, or 
candy when in doubt. Just how poor 
such a choice would be will be seen by 
these odds: 

1 chance in 1,000 that a box of candy 
will be most pleasing. 

6 chances in 1,000 that a book will be 
most pleasing. 

20 chances in 1,000 that a bottle of 
perfume will be most pleasing. 
There are only 14 chances in 1,000 

that cash is what she wants—although 
doubtless she could be satisfied if the 
amount were large enough. The odds 
above do not mean that so few women 
want or use these articles—but there 
is a strong implication that they prefer 
to buy them themselves. 

And as for the women who buy 
neckties or handkerchiefs for the men: 
9 men in 1,000 will rank a necktie 

as a number one gift. 

3 men in 1,000 will rank a handker- 

chief as a number one gift. 

The most popular gifts for urban 
woman are likely to be: 


ee 11.6% 
 cecavaeboxe sen pawa 4,2“ 
Sn cone ceteue da kis ae ia 2.9“ 
i 3.9" 
ace eat one din or 3.6" 
Electric appliances.......... 4.7“ 
re 3.9 “ 
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She hopes that the big 
package under the twink- 
ling tree will hold a fur 
coat for her, or a dress, 
or some electric appli- 
ance that will make her 
housekeeping easier and 
more fun. He votes for a 
new suit, or a watch, or 
something to add to his 
enjoyment of his hobby 
or his leisure time. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Two thousand urban men and women tell what they most 


want for Christmas in the 54th of the MRCA-Sales Man- 


agement surveys; chance for alert: marketing executives 


to cash in on strong preferences. 


Men are pulling hardest for these 
items: 


er cr eee 9.7% 
Shirts Ss Crp el es ar 3.3" 
I aia nak ee 2 te 
. SES eee $3.3" 
a 4.0" 
i SP rere Ter eet cee 3.1 

Cn cn oe ccteasnwn ee 4.3“ 
ET TCC TCT 3.7" 
RS rere ee ere eree 2.8 


male votes over those of women in au- 
tomobiles and accessories, sporting 
goods, liquor, tobacco, boats, cameras, 
cash, tools and machinery. 

Women are more likely than men 
to prefer the following: Wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, household goods, and 
travel. 

Relatively few—96 men and 53 
women—mentioned products by brand 


names. Ford and Packard ars, 
Schick and Packard electric razors, 
Eastman and Leica cameras, received 
the largest number of brand mentions. 

The breakdown of answers to the 
question, “What single gift, within 
reason, would you like to receive more 
than any other for Christmas?” is 
given in the following product clas- 
sifications : 


What Mr. and Mrs. Want 


for Christmas 
Men Women 


Wearing apparel........ 23.1% 30.8% 
Automobile and accessories 11.0 4.4 
ne, A rena ye 9.4 12.5 
Writing materials........ EF 1.0 
Personal accessories...... 5.6 5.0 
Radios and musical instru- 

WE eons 26s sae aes 4.0 4.1 
Sporting goods.......... 6.9 1.6 
NE 0b dikae ene dace hes 4.4 0.3 
Leather goods........... 2.3 3.1 
I ii aiaiae sta Srssacs 6.1 0.7 
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% 2 Personal Accessories Curtains and drapes.... 9 
5 2 Linens .. S 
Boats 1. 0.9 Electric razor 1 Sterling NN ee a eae 
Cameras 4.4 1.2 Umbrella 1 RN on ee ea ae Tek 3 
Books and migazincs 2.4 2 New teeth ve 2 Sewing machine 5 
j hold gz } 77 “79 Du Barry make-up kit 2 Pottery ... as ele Geqnemesare eee eee 4 
Household = goods ae ee ee 2 Toaster and aril eh ws ob ns aed ot Me ek: 6 
Cash 2.8 1.4 Shalimar perfume . 2 Table and chairs ; , 18 
Courses 0.5 0.8 Electric comb and drier 3 Garden furnishings ........... 4 
Toels and machinery 1.8 0.2 Gold toilet vag ! Firepl ace equipment. . 3 
2.0 0.3 Dorothy Gray set - Dinette and breakfast set. 4 
Binoculars — Evening in Paris kit mR. Electric iron aera a at narwinte wah ees 3 
Art supplies 0.4 0.1 Perfume 20 ESE SS Rl a eo eae ME, 
Pets 0.8 0.8 Manicure set . IS cath a inal oe nts waste ew Sk RR 1 
Travel 9 39 —— set jock : Bedspread eae ene ere ee eee) Set 3 
=e ae Traveling clock INS ono. 9s we ke nda eee bee esa 
Miscellaneous 0.3 0.9 Miscellaneous ‘ Painting .. SE ee ee ee 3 
Don't Know 3.7 7.4 $90 Miscellaneovs electric Sestaoeaiid een een 9 
NOE, ooo wc wecbiereecvaaceeen Oe 
The more detailed information on -—- 
. Radios & Musical Instruments 77 
specific gifts, with brand choices where 
‘ f . Victrola : re ee 4 B k & M zine 
mentioned, is as follows: Piano .. ae cal . ooks Magazines 
Radio sae ee .* 13 Subscription to Fortune 
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2 

1 

1 
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1 
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*, Cl a . Small ala C oronet 
I or Unristmas Radio and Victrola 1 Dictionary 
Violin 3 ES digi so alas ia eee 
, ° . ° 1 1 ks 
H earing A . Guitar All books ; ae Ey wfghatte 6 
( pparel see 1 os 
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Sit 3 Music cabinet 1 Binoculars, Etc. 
Ste s - “a 
Thal 18 41 Field glasses ....... pavers calito a 1 
Shoes 4 INR 5 25a. 2 opi acorn wn Sigel each Hai he 1 
pee robe 2 Sporting Goods Opera glasses ... i - 1 
Evenu gown 13 Bicvele 4 3 
Su 29 Golf clubs =A 4 
Comolese set clothes 5 Riding outfit I ila a icioate Lea eailniaimmaies. ue 4 
Clothes ; 15 Tennis racket 1 
Winter coat 116 Skis ; Courses 8 
Persian lamb 3 Skates bp olor i laa sea actansoe ak cans @ ace t 
ble 1 Golf membership ° 
Sable i ogy ore Tools & Machinery .......... 2 
Silve fox 26 Hockey stick see E 
Cloth — ' satin Art Supplies ................... 1 
Fur ‘ ° 50 16 
Beaver 1 tte ciesenreasickansacencnea a 
he Liquor T , 
eal ‘e 
Red fox 1 Champagne, case rf es 1 Og, On eee a Soca fect,’ Oa 
Leopard Pe Perey 2 Cocktail service, gol« , 
Cape 4 and wraps ‘ . 16 Cocktail service, silver eee + 1 Trip to Europe 4 
Silver fox 4 —- aes.” wore 1 
Ermin : . 3 California 2 
- m ne 4 3 ‘ Bermuda 4 
nats ““—"" South America 1 
ie ; * . «@ Leather Goods “  * Florida es 3 
Rain coat ; , 9 Fitted suitcase ........- . : a. eek South > 
Miscellaneous ; 12 Wlarkeees WEEE ..occccccvecevenceceens io tee Cruise 16 
i WI EE eos s cede ce rent ecweeour 6 World eee, eee 1 
308 SOC CT ee Ore 10 —- 
ee Pree ere 3 39 
Automobiles & Accessories Luggage .... - 3 ’ 
; Aircraft suitcase + rete sil . Miscellaneous 
- Pa Lard ._° ” Alligator bag ........------- , Baby carriages 3 
wkKard ° ° ° —_— c ccs aes et eee 
Ford eer i 31 RM BP GPEER,. ORES. 6 icins casicsiccees 5 
Lincoln 1 a eee ee 1 
De Soto ; Tobacco Shrubbery 1 
ulc k ott eeeee —— 
Nash ' 1 Cigarette case ere ee 3 10 
Chevrole ? Case and compact ............. stented 1 ; 
Chrysle 2 Cigarette ihe acca a sie san ae ate te ww ates we l Don't knou a 74 
La Sall 1 Chesterfields, carton ........... ee 1 pets 
Trailer s Case and lighter ............. 1 a ee 1.000 
Auto radu 2 a 
44 r rT 
Boats What 1,000 Men Want 
Jewelry NF ee ee ee re ee $1 S 
Watch te _— . 36 OO ARS tre eerie ear 1 For Christmas 
Wrist ie Prchinibes: 28 Nee mies eee . e 
Bulova 1 — Wearing Apparel 
Elgin es hake 1 3 er ee eee errr 97 
Diamond ring . bbe abrmetekaiar ° ae " ME I hk a 3 
Diamond bracelet ; we 2 Cameras Palm Beach suit.......... 1 
Bracelet Pre or: Univex moving picture 1 (eee 5 
Pins and brooches .................+. 14 EE ere Ciaarle een tial Raed 2 NINE? osx: Slentrnaceas oh aot 3 
Rings, other than golc D habateedinhese. an IR en NBs a he 1 INS 3 ah Wigiid S' onic a wy naan wewiaee a 
Earrings Dietinetientceaeen -o line i ae a a See et ear iia l IE seiemsictaine Sanesn dx ee aaianee 24 
Precious stones a 14 EE ae een 1 Furlined ..........0-eee0s 2 
Pearls Gviteawannacaibewinwnen Al + ER ip a aR i Topcoat 4 
I os co iiriedencacannevewen — Camera 5 EE Ge tained odin 6k san eawpuceta 9 
—— et biden tin Sa dik outiuaneag ante eac ees 33 
125 12 Lounging BE xkprenseencrreeuncwenws 6 
RRR eT Pr ee ee ere ee 7 
Writing Materials Household Goods sag Cvercesevseesrerenverscevensess } 
Typewriter .. eintetetontaey AT ae 5 iaciniasr ss rencivis ores exessieee 3 
Portable noiseless 1 NN NE asic pn te anardiaeihercee. Ml Nola Gre aie icine Gobloedni eae 1 
Remington noiseless ...... 1 SS Re eras Frat 3 RES ate RE A LE aL 3 
Portable ..... anaes 2 PE CN: a cadinwanectxecwenwwses 5 EE LES OEE CEE 3 
Remington portable Neueus 2 Electric washer ......ecsecscccsessecs 5 EE Se ee 3 
Remington typewriter ..... 2 NE ae cd aie bore Bich dina 2 A ROE ORE 3 
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Advertising Campaigns 


aa and New Products as Promoted in ——) 
Magazines, Radio, Direct Mail, and Store Displays 


One Big Package 


General Foods teams Calumet 
baking powder and Swans Down cake 
flour in an hour’s variety show over 
70 stations of the Columbia network. 
Kate Smith is to be mistress of cere- 
monies, with Young & Rubicam, New 
York, devising the commercials. 

“We've combined Calumet and 
Swans Down for years in our cooking 
school, in sampling, booklets, and in 
recipes,’ explains C. Lawton Camp- 
bell, GF Sales Co. v.-p. “They are 
companion products, naturals to mer- 
chandise together. And for years we 
have looked around for a really big 
way to combine these two in some 
spectacular national promotion. Now 


weve found the answer in Kate 
Smith.” 
Weekly broadcasts will include 


appearances of guest stage and screen 
stars; and once a month prizes for acts 
of heroism will be bestowed by the 
Kate Smith Award Committee. 


Etherizing Emily 

Florida Citrus Commission puts 
Emily Post, etiquette expert, on the 
air in the interest of Florida grape- 
fruit, oranges, and tangerines. Thirty- 
two Columbia network stations carry 
the program twice a week, beginning 
October 19. Titled “How to Get the 
Most Out of Life,’ broadcasts will 
dramatize problems of morals and 
manners—and Mrs. Post supplies the 
answers. Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, handles the account. 


So Long to Lather 

Packard Lektro-Shaver (made by 
Dictograph, sold by Progress Corp.) 
waves an ironic farewell to brushes, 
lather, creams, blades, and lotions in 
this Esguire and Scribner's page— 
Singin’ Sam, Bill Mennen, King C. 
Gillette, and Aqua Velva dissenting. 

However, if the estimate of Pack- 
ard’s agents, Cowan & Van Leer, New 
York, is correct, then 10,000 men a 
day really are replacing the scrape of 
blades by the hum of electric shavers. 
C & V L figure that the 30 brands of 
electric bristle-removers now on the 
market will sell 2,500,000 units this 
year. Included in the total of 30 will 
be some small potatoes, but Packard, 
Schick, and a few leaders have six- 
figure sales. 


Packard 
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further estimates that 


manufacturers of shaving accessories 
are losing 7,500,000 a year since elec- 
tric razors turned on the current. It’s 
not particularly grieved—why sob at 
a competitor's woes?—but the hard- 
hit rivals are. Pinaud, snatching to re- 
tain a piece of the market taken away 
by electric shavers, has even brought 
out ‘Set Up,” a preparation to be 
spread on the face before an electric 
shave. The fight for possession of Mr. 
American's chops waxeth warm. 


wm 


THE VANISHING AMERICAN 
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Mr. Mennen objects to this. 


No Geographic Morons 


When the half-million American 
Legionnaires flooded New York City 
last week, one contingent—the Mis- 
sissippi ex-doughboys—brought along 
Miss American Legion and the story 
of an advertising campaign that is 
doing a lucrative job of selling, not a 
new product or an old, but the state 
of Mississippi. 

About a year ago Mississippi 
formed an Advertising Commission, 
got a $100,000 appropriation from the 
state legislature, and set about “‘to cor- 
rect a lot of geographic morons,” said 
Ed Lipscomb, director of the Commis- 
sion, “who think Mississippi is a river 
or a narrow stretch of muddy swamp 
bordering the river.” 

First step of the program, designed 
to bring small manufacturing plants 
into the state, was to ‘‘sell’’ the indus- 
trial possibilities of Mississippi. To 
do this local newspapers cooperated to 


the tune of $125,000 worth of free 
space with which to tell Mississippians 
what the state had to offer. The $100,- 
000 appropriation went to advertising 
in six metropolitan newspapers, to 
space in Time, Fortune, National 
Geographic, Nation’s Business and 
Business Week, and to half a dozen 
pictorial pamphlets on ‘‘Industrial 
Mississippi,’ “Agricultural Missis- 
sippi,” “Recreational Mississippi,” etc. 
Coincident with the industrial pro- 
gram, a small dairying campaign ran in 
a group of Midwestern newspapers. 
To date the Commission has located 
nine factories in the  state—silk, 
woolen, cotton, hosiery and garment 
mills—several of them to start oper- 
ating this Fall, and a goodly number 
of milk processing plants. When the 
eight months’ industrial campaign 
ends the latter part of October, the 
Commission and Dixie Advertisers, 
Inc., who appropriately enough handle 
the account, will build up “recrea- 
tional Mississippi’ in a comparable 
group of newspapers and magazines. 
That the American Legion’s choice 
of beauties for its 1937 convention in 
New York was a Mississippi lass, 22- 
year old Elaine Russell of Gulfport, 
gave the Commission another thought: 
Bring her to New York on a ‘grand 
tour’; present her formally to gov- 
ernors in state capitals all the way up 
the East Coast and back down to her 
home state by a western route, and 
build up good will to support its ad- 
vertising efforts. So 11 members of 
the commission trekked North and 
back again in five Ford trucks and 
a pilot car, donated for the occasion 
by Henry Ford, and decorated in 
Masonite, Mississippi wallboarding. 


Consolidated Expands 

Consolidated Cigar Corp., New 
York, strikes out with a big space 
newspaper program for four of its 
brands to run until Christmas. ‘‘Har- 
vester’’ copy appears in more than 100 
papers; ‘Dutch Masters” in 60 large 
city papers of 17 states; ‘frequent’ 
insertions will be made for ‘'44s” in 
New York State; and ‘“‘Lovera”’ copy 
appears in about 25 papers of the 
Northwest. . 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
prepares and places all four campaigns. 


8,000,000 Nickels 


Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., 
in “the largest sampling campaign 
ever’ for a candy bar, tells the trade 
that it will give away over 8,000,000 
nickels to the public for the purchase 
of Mounds, five-cent coconut candy. 

Consumers will learn of the philan- 
thropy in a series of half-pages in 
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Sunday comic sections of 34 papers of 
A coupon cut from the ad 
entitles purchaser to two Mounds for 
the price of one. PP, Inc., redeems the 
coupon through the jobber, and re- 
retailers make their full profit. First 
copy breaks October 10. Platt-Forbes, 
New York, handles the account. 


24 cities 


Crepe Paper Smash 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., cuts loose with a 
walloping magazine campaign and 
dealer display unit for its crepe paper. 
G. Lynn Sumner agency, New York, 
has built the copy theme around crepe 
paper flowers and home craft decora- 
tion, offering free instruction. Ads 
are to run in: 
Pictortal Review, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Simplicity, Farmer's Wife. 
Woman's World, Home Arts, The 
American Weekly, True Story, Screen 


Book. Screen Play, Hollywood, Motion 


Picture. True Confessions, Romantic 
Storl Movie Story, Country Home, 
Womai Home Companion, True 
Romance Movie Mirror, Radio 
Mirror, True Experiences, Love and 


Romance, McCall's. 

Dealers get a chromium-trimmed 
counter salesman” holding a crepe 
paper assortment, display cards, in- 
struction booklets, and a window dis- 
play. 


Pioneer Watkins? 

}. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn., 
celebrates °70 years of making 
medicines, cosmetics, spices, and soaps 
with a consumer contest. Ad Manager 
L. W. Goldberg believes it is a “first.” 
For this contest is promoted only by 
direct mail ads or dealer handouts. 

Watkins liniment was the firm's 
first product, and therefore the contest 
concentrates on it. Contestants write 
25 words on why they like it, en- 
closing a wrapper or facsimile, and 
may win a total of $15,000 in cash 
and Fords and Lincoln Zephyrs. 
Dealers are awarded $10,000 for 
making the most sales. There are 10,- 
000 Watkins dealers who mail or 
hand contest announcements to cus- 
tomers. “Entries have started coming 
in sackfuls,”’ evidence that mail can 
compete with other media as a con- 
test promoter. 


Del Monte Descriptions 


California Packing Corp. joins 
Libby (see SM, September 1) in re- 
vising labels on its canned goods so 
that they mean more than “Super- 
colossal size, rapturous flavor.” All 
Del Monte labels henceforth will state 
the style of pack, net weight, and 
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number of pieces or servings in the 
can. 

The same information is repeated 
on the label’s back, plus other avail- 
able sizes and styles of pack. Each con- 
sumer may compare and judge which 
is best suited to her needs. Guess- 
work is eliminated. 

Many of these informative labels 
have been in distribution since the 
Fall of *°36, but it is only recently that 
the change-over was made for the 


whole long line. With the arrival of 
new-pack goods, Del Monte—and 
agency McCann-Erickson, San Fran- 
cisco—starts consumer ads pointing 
pridefully to its new labels. 
November issues of Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall's, and 
National Consumer News will contain 
double spreads in color. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review and 
Good Housekeeping have color pages. 
(Continued on page 71) 


How Do Manufacturers Get Those 
Hollywood Endorsements? 


Not all of them are paid for; here’s a brief summary of the 


way the wheels go round on product tie-ups. 


BY 


OULD you like to have Sally 

Blotz endorse your product 

as film fans cheer? Miss 

Blotz is the charming lumi- 

nary of the latest popular motion 

picture, or she may be merely a bright 
spot in the mob scene. 

Securing an endorsement for adver- 
tising your product may or may not be 
simple, depending on what you make 
and how you intend using the endorse- 
ment. Uncle Tom is reliably reported 
to have told Simon Legree that he 
didn’t own his soul. But Uncle Tom 
didn’t work under a Hollywood con- 
tract. Anything commercial worries 
Hollywood, unless it is a particularly 
good “‘plug”’ for the film company and 
its latest production. That’s why, if 
you furnish some free publicity for a 
current picture, the studios are likely 
to view your request for a “‘tie-up’’ or 
endorsement through rose-tinted spec- 
tacles. 

There is a difference between an 
endorsement and a “tie-up” with a 
product. Merely reproducing a pic- 
ture of a star and giving a good send- 
off to her latest epic on the same page 
with your own merchandise is one 
thing. To have a star inform the pub- 
lic that she uses your particular brand 
is likely to be a cat of another color. 
In fact, the difference may be as much 
as $50,000. That is what little Shirley 
Temple got from Quaker Oats for tell- 
ing the children of America that she 
eats Puffed Wheat. Fashion “tie-ups” 
with important productions cost noth- 
ing. 

Surprising as it may seem, a large 
number of endorsements by Holly- 
wood actors and actresses don’t net 
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them much more than a bale or case 
of merchandise and an unestimated 
volume of publicity. Exceptions, of 
course, are America’s No. 1 darlings- 
Mickey Mouse, Shirley Temple and 
Jane Withers. Walt Disney's popular 
little offspring seems to hold the finan- 
cial record for use of his name and 
shape. Shirley is a close runner up 
with several hundred thousand, of 
which $75,000 represents 15% com- 
mission on dolls. Jane Withers takes 
third place with $50,000 total. 

If you are satisfied with an endorse- 
ment by some luminary less important 
than a child prodigy or a mouse, the 
cost is drastically reduced. Not in- 
cluding the many stars who appear on 
commercially sponsored radio pro- 
grams, endorsements are estimated, by 
those who know, to enrich Hollywood 
pockets by about $5,000,000 annually. 


The mouse and the prodigies probably - 


have better than 25% of this income 
to themselves, 

The “tie-up” without an endorse- 
ment has become quite an industry, 
profitable to the producers for wide- 
spread free publicity and of consider- 
able merchandising aid to the manufac- 
turer. Frigidaire, for example, often 
photographs glamour boys and girls 
standing beside a refrigerator used in 
the scene of a picture. The fashion 
“tie-up” is more complex. 

Walter Wanger’s ““Vogues of 1938” 
included the most photographed girls 
in the world, according to Mr. Wan- 
ger and Hollywood publicity. An ad- 
vertising agency that enjoys a special 
arrangement with certain producers 
had 19 of its clients furnish the ap- 
parel, including everything from hats 
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and hair ornaments to slippers. One 
client in the hat business even went to 
Hollywood and designed hats there. 
Similar garments were tagged as 
‘Authentic Cinema Fashions” from 
‘Vogues” and many dealer helps were 
furnished by the agency. The pro- 
ducer got plenty of newspaper and 
window display publicity for his pic- 
ture; the manufacturers had a very spe- 
cial merchandising appeal to retail 
store customers; and the actors and 
actresses merely wore the clothes. 

Even a direct endorsement doesn’t 
imply financial profit. Gloria Swan- 
son. for instance, never endorsed but 
one product — Holeproof Hosiery — 
and she received nothing but publicity 
for her kind words. Warner Baxter 
and Clark Gable spoke well of Dodge 
cars and took compensation in trade— 
they received cars and plenty of 
printed publicity for themselves in- 
cluding their faces on the “24 sheets.” 

Another example of how Hollywood 
will help merchandise your product, if 
you know how to go about it, is the 
case of “Bingo Bikes.” About a year 
ago, such Warner Brothers players as 
Claire Dodd, Warren Hull, Donald 
Woods and others endorsed the bikes 
as a good means of exercise. They re- 
ceived little “Bingo Bikes” for their 
very own. 


Even Joe’s Big Mouth 


Joe E. Brown receives a tidy sum 
for endorsing Kellogg’s corn flakes, 
which seems only fair considering the 
problem he might otherwise face in 
eating his way through a couple of 
carloads of breakfast food. Then there 
is Warren Williams. He endorsed 
somebody's tuna fish and was supplied 
with a case of the succulent morsels. 
Next, he picked on a hat, and got more 
than he could wear. Soap is generally 
endorsed on a different basis. A case 
of soap is likely to be a lot of lather, 
even if you do use the particular brand. 
So, if you make soap and promote it 
the way Lux is advertised, you must 
pay the endorsers well for their 
trouble. They'll buy their own cake 
of soap out of the proceeds. 

Deanna Durbin has improved on 
her skyrocket career by endorsing 
about 50 different products—all high- 
priced quality merchandise ranging 
from furniture to frocks. No esti- 
mates of her income from these sources 
is available yet, but she may eventually 
join up with Mickey, Shirley and Jane 
as a leading endorser. 

Until the mouse and the two little 
girls came along with high-priced en- 
dorsing and brand names, Douglas 
Fairbanks had held something like an 
all-time high for endorsement of 
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Chesterfield cigarettes at $10,000. 

But for a clever editor and later 
publicity representative—Mark Larkin 
—the endorsement business might 
have been more remunerative in Holly- 
wood and it would have cost you more 
than it does today for a few approving 
words. One time editor of Photoplay 
magazine, Mr. Larkin is credited with 
introducing the idea of giving studio 
credit in an advertisement. 

With credit to picture and producer, 
the studios began to act like affection- 
ate house cats instead of raging lions 
roaring “commercialism.” Crude and 
crass transfer of money was no longer 
necessary, except in certain cases where 
the star was so shining that publicity 
wasn't enough. 
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Jane Withers, 20th Century-Fox wonder 

child, ranks next to Mickey Mouse and 

Shirley Temple for the size of endorse- 
ment earnings. 


You can often secure a star “‘tie-up” 
for nothing, provided you are a reason- 
ably free spender among national ad- 
vertisers. If not, you'll have to search 
for your tie-up among the more ob- 
scure players. The single product you 
cannot have endorsed or tied-up under 
any circumstances is liquor. Motion 
picture stars have all kinds of favorite 
mixtures from champagne cocktails to 
very splendid recipes for old-fashioneds 
but the public must never suspect. The 
relations of Hollywood with the public 
include the “old lady from Dubuque” 
and the movie fans of H. L. Mencken's 
famous ‘Bible Belt.” They wouldn't 
like it a bit. 

Arranging an endorsement or “‘tie- 
up” for your product has its own eti- 
quette. Suppose, for instance, that 
you make the world’s best mattress. 
The Federal Trade Commission in its 


present purity crusade in advertising 
may not agree with you, of course. In 
fact, you have been reduced to a timid 
intimation that your mattress is “‘pretty 
good.” You finally decide that an en- 
dorsement of its complex springiness 
by Miss Sally Blotz, will help put it 
over with the motion picture fans, and 
that’s a rather substantial slice of the 
public. 

You approach your advertising 
agency and explain, or possibly they 
approach you and do the explaining. 
Immediately you, or the agency, get in 
touch with one of the entrepreneurs of 
Hollywood, who handle that sort of 
thing. It may be Nate Stein, Max 
Factor, Sol Dolgin, Walter Kline, M. 
MacFadden, or probably anybody else 
in Hollywood. It’s not exactly a union 
with restricted membership. 


Mere Tie-Up Is a Cinch 


If you are prepared to include a 
good word for the studio and the star’s 
forthcoming production and merely 
want a ‘tie-up’ and not a direct en- 
dorsement, you may approach the 
advertising department of a fan maga- 
zine. The manager notifies the editor 
that Sally Blotz is being paged for a 
“tie-up.” The editor notifies the 
Hollywood office that she is wanted 
for a “tie-up” with Wonder-Slumber 
mattresses and the whole affair is taken 
up with Sally and the studio. She 
lends her name and face to the adver- 
tisement and there is a good send-off 
for the studio and the picture. 

But if Sally is required to say that 
your Wonder-Slumber is the swellest 
piece of ticking she ever passed out on, 
you'll not get away with it for nothing. 
If she isn’t too bright a luminary she 
might need a mattress or two. If she 
is a prominent star, you will pay her 
for the endorsement. There is the 
possibility that either Sally or the pro- 
ducer will decide that your Wonder- 
Slumber isn’t inducing sleep for just 
the right sort of people, anyhow, to 
aid her career. In that case, and with 
the Federal Trade Commission shak- 
ing an admonishing finger at you, 
you'll probably develop a terrible in- 
hibition about your mattresses and 
change over to cigarette lighters or 
hymn books. 

If the star you approach happens 
to be Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin 
or Greta Garbo, you'll save money and 
energy by not even mentioning mat- 
tresses or endorsements. Mary and 
Charles, at least, have all the money 
and fame they can use, so why endorse 
your old mattress or anything else? 
(However, Mary has done radio 
chores.) Most of the others are not 
so fussy or fortunate. 
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How 41 Big Firms 
Initiate and Clear 
Sales and Advertising 
Budgets 


Mr. Murphy now defines the lines of executive responsi- 


bility in 14 typical big companies with respect to the 


initiation and clearance of advertising appropriations. Each 


is different from the other. but in all cases save one, 


authority emanates from the sales department. 


Part II of a special study * 
BY 
JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


N this and the following article | 

shall describe the procedure 14 

advertisers follow in making up 

their appropriations and in pre- 
paring their campaigns. Each case 
was selected because the methods used 
by this particular advertiser differ ma- 
terially from the methods followed by 
other advertisers. Hence 14 ways of 
organizing an advertising campaign 
will be presented. 

(1) A hardware manufacturer. 
This company has a number of sub- 
sidiaries. Each division has its own 
sales manager who is virtually in com- 
plete charge of all sales matters in his 
unit. These sales directors derive their 
authority from a general sales man- 
ager. There is also a sales promotion 
manager and an advertising manager 
functioning for the whole organiza- 
tion. 

In the Fall, the sales promotion 
manager and the advertising manager 
have a conference, or several confer- 
ences if necessary, with the sales 
manager of each subsidiary. The 
advertising of the preceding year is 
reviewed. It is analyzed critically to 
determine where it could have been 
improved or handled differently. The 

* Part I. bearing the same title, ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT for Sep- 
tember 15. Readers who missed it are 
urged to refer to it for a more complete 


understanding of the purposes and scope 
of this survey. 
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sales manager outlines his plans for 
the coming year and states to what ex- 
tent he will need advertising to help 
him attain his objectives. 

Thus, with directions from each of 
the sales managers, the sales promo- 
tion manager and the advertising man- 
ager go into conference with the ad- 
vertising agency. There a program is 
developed, following closely the in- 
structions given by the sales managers. 

The tentative advertising plan is 
then returned to the sales managers. 
Each sales manager has his say as to 
the amount of money to be spent, the 
places where it is to be spent, how 
spent, etc. Is the campaign as out- 
lined in the agency conference ade- 
quate? Is it aimed in the right direc- 
tion? Is the copy angle right? All 
such details are discussed and a deci- 
sion is reached. 

After an agreement has been arrived 
at between each of the sales managers 
and the advertising department, a 
consolidated advertising budget is 
drawn up and presented to the presi- 
dent. The president’s interest in the 
matter is solely financial. He has a 
broad perspective on the business as a 
whole. He knows how much each 
division of the company can be per- 
mitted to spend for any and all pur- 
poses. 

If the president makes a cut in the 
advertising budget, the sales promo- 
tion manager and the advertising man- 


ager go back to the sales managers 
once more. Where can the cut be 
made? What is the least desirable 
sales objective? Which sales objec- 
tives would be the easiest to attain 
without advertising? The revised 
schedule is taken by the advertising 
department, which then works with 
the agency to complete the program. 

It is evident that in this company 
the sales managers sit in the key posi- 
tion in the building of the advertising 
program. The management of this 
giant enterprise holds that the men in 
charge of sales are the best informed 
as to where advertising may best be 
used to build future business. On the 
other hand, it feels that the advertis- 
ing department and the agency are the 
best qualified to develop the adver- 
tising program, once the direction has 
been fixed. 

The company builds its appropria- 
tion for a full year, but reviews it each 
quarter, when any part of the program 
may be increased or decreased, as the 
business situation seems to warrant. 


Sales Objectives Dictate Here 


(2) A refiner of lubricants. This 
is a large oil company, with the usual 
set-up of general sales manager, divi- 
sional sales managers, general adver- 
tising manager and departmental ad- 
vertising managers. All sales and ad- 
vertising executives work under the 
wing of the general sales manager. 

The methods of this company re- 
veal to what an extent sales objectives 
are dictating advertising procedure 
today. Broadly the concern advertises 
to attain these three main objectives: 

(A) It advertises in fields where 
the lubrication job is difficult, where 
there are problems to be solved, where 
competitors have not been very suc- 
cessful. Advertising emphasis is put 
on specialties, with the feeling that if 
its products do a satisfactory job on 
difficult lubrication assignments its 
customers will conclude that its regu- 
lar lubricants must be good, too. That 
this conclusion is well founded is 
proved by the fact that the regular line 
generally follows into markets where 
a thorough promotion campaign has 
been done on specialties. 

(B) It advertises in fields that are 
the most profitable. It figures that 
there is no use going after markets 
where money cannot be made. In 
some cases the sales department finds 
it necessary to cultivate unprofitable 
markets. However, no advertising is 
wasted in these places, as it is the pol- 
icy of the company not to send good 
money after bad. On the contrary, it 
conserves its advertising for the devel- 
opment of paying markets. 
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BOUT two years ago we ran an ad- Applying this illustration to advertis- 
vertisement headed “A _ Golfer 


Wouldn’t Putt with a Driver.” We re- 


ing —for distance from the tee — 


national coverage, no medium can 
peat the substance of it because the function as effectively as magazines; but 
argument applies more aptly today than oes 
_ app pe en for sinking the approaches and putts, 
ever before. ; - 
namely, intensive coverage of specific 
Does a magazine label convert a news- i 
aes ae markets, nothing can equal newspapers. 
paper feature section into a magazine? 

Added to this is the fact that the in- 
Hardly—because the character and 


; , ; tegral sections of newspapers, such as 
function of magazines and newspapers 


are so clearly defined. 

Therefore, once more we say, a golfer 
wouldn’t putt with a driver for accuracy 
on the green, nor would he drive with 


a putter to get distance from the tee. 


the rotogravure picture and comic sec- 
tions, are still tops. They not only rate 
highest with readers but have always 
demonstrated their power in gaining 


and holding circulation—the acid test. 


* Hollywood’s Mr. Montague. 


eekly 


Additional or alternate papers 
Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Chicago TIMES @ Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York 
Newspapers, Inc. HERALD TRIBUNE e St. Louis POST-DISPATCH 
<- getliedlnae a Weshington POST 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE @ Buffalo TIMES @ Cleveland PLAIN DEALER Metropolitan 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS @ New York NEWS @ Pittsburgh PRESS Sunday 
Philadelphia INQUIRER @ St.Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT @ Washington STAR 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD OF ANY GROUP OR MEDIUM 
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“Get some of these public relations birds in and ask them how much it costs and how long it takes to give a 


° - l po? 
corporation a soul! ‘ 


(C) It advertises in fields where 
there is no chance for reciprocal buy- 
ing. It reasons that there is no sense 
in spending advertising money in mar- 
kets where business can and is being 
obtained through reciprocal agree- 
ments. In lines where reciprocity is 
entrenched, it is futile to try to get 
business on any other basis at the pres- 
ent time. So the company accepts re- 
ciprocal sales, and saves its advertising 
money for the development of outlets 
from which it does not have to buy. 

For example, it recently discovered 
an industry of great undeveloped po- 
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tentialities for lubricants, from which 
there is no opportunity for it to do any 
purchasing. An advertising barrage is 
being concentrated in this field, with 
the result that profitable business is 
already coming in. 

As can be seen from the way this 
concern directs its advertising, sales 
statistics play a big part in the han- 
dling of the advertising appropriation. 
The sales _ statistician who works 
closely with the comptroller is an im- 
portant personage on the company’s 
advertising committee. 

(3) A paper manufacturer. Sales 


cbjectives completely dominate this 
company’s advertising program. Its 
first step in making up its appropria- 
tion is to decide which groups of mer- 
chandise have the best sales possibili- 
ties. Next the groups that are thus 
selected are analyzed to see if enough 
profit can be made on them to justify 
adequate advertising. A line that is 
found to have a narrow profit margin 


is not put on the advertising schedule. 


The advertising is then concentrated 
on the goods that can be sold in prof- 
itable volume. 

The company begins working on 
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Bc wooden tanks made by the Woolford Tank Company 
of Philadelphia last from five to forty years, depending 
upon use. Expense prohibits repeated personal visits to 
customers over so long a replacement period. Yet without 
direct contact, inquiries fall off and sales drift to competitors. 
Telephoning was suggested, and the Woolford Com- 
pany agreed to test it in the New England territory. 
265 calls, costing $175, were made from six key towns. 
As a result, the active customer list increased from 78 
to 190. Nine direct orders ranging up to $1000 were 
received. Fifty other orders developed in the next 
few months. Two calls, costing $1 each, produced a 
$3000 sale. Subsequent “Long Distance trips” proved 
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similarly successful and the plan has been extended to 

all territories. 

Woolford reports that telephoning a prospect offers six 
definite advantages: (1) It quickly determines when he'll 
be in the market, (2) often secures an immedia'e order, 
(3) saves time and expense of personal visi', (4) permits 
making appointment if visit is necessary, (5) builds good 
will, and (6) produces new leads. 

To the telephone company, Woolford recently wrote: 
“We cannot express too highly our appreciation of 
your service in helping us to help ourselves.” .. . 
Your own local telephone company may have 
equally sound suggestions for your business. 
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Hills Brothers Co., New York, packs its newest product—mixed fruits and peels 


candied—in cans. 


An embossed cardboard cut-out tightly inserted in the ean’s end 
reproduces the contents with life-like fidelity. 
most popular use of the peels, with descriptive copy. 


Outside label shows a fruit cake, 
Dotted lines on either side 


of the can’s seam bear a legend to cut here for recipes on reverse of label. Both 
packaging innovations are apt to be widely imitated, because they are unusual, 


next year s advertising program in 
September. It often takes until late in 
December before the schedule is all 
set. In the meantime many advertis- 
ing meetings have been held. 

These meetings are attended by the 
executive vice-president, by the sales 
promotion manager and by the adver- 
tising manager. This company has 
no sales manager as such. Its actual 
sales director is the sales promotion 
manager. This set-up is preferred be- 
cause its field representatives are more 
sales promotion men than they are 
salesmen. 

In its meetings this committee of 
three executives develops the entire 
sales program for the year. Laying 
out the advertising campaign is only 
part of the task. The biggest job is 
the coordination of all the elements 
in the company’s whole marketing ef- 
fort. In this way the committee de- 
cides on a unified, hard-hitting, inten- 
sive sales program including adver- 
tising, sales promotion and selling. 

The 12-month program is pro- 
jected on only a tentative basis. Six 
months of it, however, are definite. 
At the end of March, a meeting of the 
sales committee is held and another 
three months is added to the definite 
portion of the schedule. Changes 
are made in the program if conditions 
seem to make them necessary. At the 
end of the second three months, the 
same procedure is followed when the 
definite part of the program is ex- 
tended to the first of the year. 

The advantage of this method is 
that it enables the company to main- 
tain flexibility in its advertising, sell- 
ing and promotion. It gives it a 
chance to take advantage of opportu- 
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nities that come up—makes it possible 
to adjust its marketing program to any 
sudden change in business that may 
arise. If business takes a big jump, as 
it did this year, it may be found ad- 
visable to increase the sales budget. 
In 1937, the budget was expanded 
twice. 

This organization has abandoned 
the plan of arbitrarily taking a certain 
percentage of its sales and then fixing 
that as its advertising budget. It now 
starts by finding what sales jobs are to 
be done, then determines what it will 
cost to accomplish them, and adds up 
the total. If the total is more than 
the company had intended to put into 
advertising, it must decide if its pro- 
gram is too ambitious. If it is, where 
can it be wisely cut down? If not, the 
only thing to do is to increase the 
appropriation beyond what was orig- 
inally planned. 

Where the appropriation is handled 
as scientifically as this company deals 
with it, arbitrary increases generally 
justify themselves, because sales usu- 
ally go up enough to more than offset 
the increase. In fact, under this cour- 
ageous method of operation, the per- 
centage of advertising to sales shows a 
decline some years, and rarely in- 
creases over any period. 

(4) A manufacturer of air con- 
ditioning equipment. The general 
manager of this company is keenly 
sales-minded, and gives the major part 
of his time to sales matters. Author- 
ity proceeds from him to the general 
sales manager and thence to the ad- 
vertising manager. The company 
works intimately with its advertising 
agency. Planning the company’s ad- 
vertising is largely in the hands of the 


agency's account executive and the 
three men with the client whose func- 
tions have been described. 

This concern’s chief advertising 
problem is to keep up with the rap- 
idly expanding markets for its equip- 
ment. New markets for air condition- 
ing are springing up all the time. 
Which of these markets should the 
company go into? Which are large 
enough to warrant advertising? What 
are the potentials in each of them and 
how much advertising will be required 
to win them? The question of prior- 
ity is considered. Should some of the 
markets be cultivated first, and some 
put off for another year? Obviously 
all markets are not equally promising. 
The same investment cannot be made 
in each of them. 

The advertising agency attempts to 
clear up some of these questions. At 
frequent intervals it surveys the possi- 
bilities of the scores of fields for air 
conditioning. It determines tentatively 
which of these markets are large 
enough for an advertising campaign. 


Business Papers Star Here 


But before the appropriation is 
made up or placed, a series of confer- 
ences is held with the publishers, 
editors and advertising representatives 
of the business papers covering the 
markets that the agency's surveys have 
revealed as promising. Naturally, the 
publishers have an expert knowledge 
of their fields. They place a wealth 
of information about them at the 
manufacturer's disposal. In the con- 
ferences questions are answered as to 
the peculiarities of the markets under 
discussion, their seasonal aspects, 
whether other air conditioning adver- 
tising has appeared in the market, 
what types of concerns are in it, and 
which factors in each organization 
would have to be sold. After a con- 
ference it is easy to decide whether the 
market discussed is worth while and, 
if so, how it can be reached and how 
much money should be spent in it. 

Once the company has experience in 
a market, the procedure is different. 
Then future advertising in it depends 
on how responsive it has been, how 
close the saturation point is, etc. In 
a business of this kind, thin markets or 
markets that have not proved especially 
profitable, are taken care of with gen- 
eral coverage advertising, such as that 
in magazines. 

Because of the methods which this 
equipment manufacturer uses, its ad- 
vertising campaign is being organized 
virtually all through the year. 

(5) A beverage manufacturer. 
This company is a very large adver- 
tiser. A fact that impressed me in this 
study is the extremely simple methods 

(Continued on page 74) 
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More passenger cars are 
registered in Los Angeles 
County than any other 
county in the United 
States*. The combined 
passenger car registration 
| of the five counties that 
form New York City do 
not equal the registration 
of Los Angeles County. 
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*Automobile Registration-Con- 
sumer Market Data Handbook, 
Dept. of Commerce, 1936. 


A PROFITABLE Market A PRODUCTIVE Medium 


Excellent highways and climatic conditions that In the rich Los Angeles city market 3 out of 5 
permit driving 365 days a year make this area families are regular readers of The Evening Her- 
a “white spot” for new car sales. Last year 73 ald and Express. This newspaper goes into 
per cent of all new car sales in the entire 11 OVER 100,000 MORE Los Angeles homes than 
Southern California Counties were made to Los the next local daily. Socouss of this nene- 


‘ é blanket coverage, The Evening Herald and Ex- 
Angeles County residents. For automobiles and press carried MORE new car advertising during 
other products, the Los Angeles market ranks 1936 than did the next-two daily newspapers 
among the first four in the nation! combined! 


The No. 1 Choice of Advertisers and Readers 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


me HERALD~xpress 


National Representatives: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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October is here . . . King Football is mounting his throne . . . 40,000,000 devoted subjects of 


this great pastime will journey to a thousand different stadia during the next few months 


to see the games. And to see the big, colorful displays of outdoor advertisers en route! 


The Pigskin Potentate will bring ‘em out to see your sales message; so make sure it is there 


s 


with a powerful appeal to the prosperous, football-loving crowd. Yes, indeed, now is the time 


to plan outdoor advertising for November, December and January as you planned for May! 


Write for our interesting booklet, “You Will Love Me in December,’’ describing the modern trend in outdoor odvertising. 


| 
| 
Ourpoor ApvERTISING INCORPORATED . 


60 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK 
ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + ODETROIT + HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA + ST.LOUIS + LOSANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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> Government, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


has been studying family incomes and expenditures in many I NE oon gone waeih cow tee da wnlaieones ois equals $500-$1,399 
»s. The Pictograph above was constructed by Sates Man- I pata ctalnarraaaare here ale eee s * —1,400- 2,099 
AGEMENT editors from an average of the surveys made in New PO Ie cle cance naewanweuen ciamunsdimaaanae “* Over 2,100 


, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Co- 
lumbus and Seattle. The income years surveyed were 1935 
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B. L. S. Consumption Unit Income Family Income 


The families studied had one or more workers who worked 
a minimum of 1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks during the year. 


and 1936. 


The Government classifies family expenditures by con- 
sumption units, SM has adjusted the consumption unit incomes 
shown at right by multiplying by 3.5 (average number of con- 
sumption units per family in these cities) to show, roughly, 
the family economic range: 


No families were included whose incomes were less than $500 
a year or who received relief during the year. 

The greatest variation in expenditures of family income 
groups comes in food. In housing, personal care and recrea- 
tion the range is slight. The market for automotive products 
and for house furnishings improves markedly as one goes up 
the economic scale. 


MARKETING PICTOGRAPHS—SM’s New Monthly Feature 


Planned by Philip Salisbury 


Executive Editor 


( Harriet Edmunds 


Executed by) Donald H. Foley 
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; a that beauty shops use Gabrieleen equipment. Steadily 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


The women of Oklahoma have created a market for the 


Gabrieleen method of permanent waving by demanding 


Gabrieleen has driven a wedge into this highly competitive 
market through advertising. 


The women who responded so quickly and sincerely 
to Gabrieleen’s advertising messages are impressible— 
sensitive—susceptible. They belong to the great Oklahoma 
market that knows no old-fashioned taboos; to the people 
who abandoned near-ancient buying customs when they 
came to Oklahoma and said, in effect, “Tell us about your 
product and we'll give it a try.” 


The Oklahoman and Times reach this modern buying 
market with 91% coverage of the newspaper reading 
homes in Oklahoma City and with 76% coverage of the 
Oklahoma City trading area. Oklahoman and Times read- 


ers faithfully buy the things that their modern dispositions 
demand. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HOW MASS PRODUCTION HELPS CONSUMERS 
SERIES2. TIRES AND TUBES 


TODAY'S TIRES COST 4 AS MUCH AND 
LAST 10 TIMES AS LONG AS IN 1910 


AVERAGE COST—TIRE AND TUBE 


Ye 
EACH REPRESENTS 5 DOLLARS 


AVERAGE MILES OF USE PER TIRE 
i910 1937 


2,500 MILES 


22,500 MILES 
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10 HOURS LABOR OF A FACTORY WORKER BUYS: 
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SPLIT THEIR ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


HOW EIGHT DRUG COMPETITORS . 
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A series of discussions of TYPICAL 
JOBS GOOD BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING HAS DONE .... prepared 
by advertising agencies with outstand- 
ing experience in the use of business 
papers .. . sponsored by these leading 
business papers: ; 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, 
Chicago 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT, Pittsburgh 

BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, New York 


ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 

THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland 

THE IRON AGE, New York 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 

MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 

MACHINERY, New York 


MARINE ENGINEERING and SHIPPING REVIEW 
New York 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY, Chicago 

POWER, New York 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

STEEL, Cleveland 
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Advertising Tells ...Sells 


How Business Papers helped lift a Manufacturer 
to Leadership in his Field 


(One page from the records of McLain Organization's 
27 years experience with Business Paper use.) 

“Back in 1928, Southwark-Emery Hydraulic Testing Machines and Instruments 
were little known to Industry in general—even though the accurate informa- 
tion they could give concerning the physical properties of materials and 
structural forms was vital to product improvement and cost reduction. 


“An educational campaign was begun to ‘sell’ the service of modern testing 
machines and instruments... to stress their economic advantages for both 


industrial research and routine production testing of many manufactured 
products. 


‘Because we had a helpful idea to offer—because it had to be interpreted in 
terms of the advantages peculiar to each different industry—we naturally 
selected the Business Papers to which these industries regularly look for 
news of new and better equipment and methods. 


‘Results: a tremendous broadening of market throughout the manufacturing 
and engineering construction world—the wide adoption throughout industry 
of the practice of buying and selling, and even advertising, on the basis of 
specific test results. And for the advertiser—the logical reward of outstanding 


sales leadership.” 
. VP Kan 


McLain Organization, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


During 1937 McLain Organization Inc., used for its 28 clients many 
hundreds of pages of business paper space. Baldwin-Southwark Cor- 
poration products shown in these representative advertisements are but 
a few of the many products serviced by this agency which have 
benefitted by the large sales potentialities in the readership of 
American business papers. 


2 
* 


Wm. R. McLain Fred C. Selby J. L. McMichael, Jr. C. Elliott Barb 


Key Men of McLain Organization, Inc. 

whose experience in Advertising and 

Marketing totals more than 160 years. 
ee ee 
Fred C. Selby .. . Vice-Pres. 
J. L. McMichael, Jr. . Treasurer 
C. Elliott Barb. . . . Secretary 
Art Director . . William H. Wolf 
Media Director . A. B. Thompson 

A. A. Browne Radio Director . Leon Greenhouse Leon Greenhouse 

Account Executives: (in addition to 
officers) L. R. Cook, A. A. Browne 


% 
8 
y 


Se 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics figures of man-days iost by strikes and 
lockouts from 1927 to June, 1937, have been projected to the end of 
this year by SM editors. . . . The possible loss of 39,000,000 man- 
days this year would cost the nation’s workers $175,000,000 at an 
average of $4.50 per day per worker. The loss would be sufficient 
to buy a line of cars which would stretch for 7,597 miles. 
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Sales Managonot 


... Back to the Highs of 1929 and 1930 


According to Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas 


WAS” 


BOVE the Nation’s level and still climbing, the composite 
A chart of Texas business for August, 1937, reaches the pre- 
depression normal mark of 100—the level of January, 1929. 
This composite of Texas business includes such factors as bank 
debits, retail and wholesale sales, postal receipts, power con- 
sumption, industrial production and building construction. 


As the business average of this State ex- 
ceeds that of the Nation, so does that of 
Dallas, and of the Dallas retail trade terri- 
tory, surpass the business level of Texas and 
does it consistently, year after year! 


This year, the 37 counties of North and 
East Texas which look to Dallas as their 
metropolis, are enjoying their best agricul- 
tural season in a long while with large yields 
of cotton, grain and feed crops to sell at 
high prices. This section contains the world’s 
largest oil fields whose millions of dollars 
come to Dallas for royalties, oil field equip- 
ment and supplies and for so-called ‘‘luxury” 
commodities—goods that are merchandised 
by the ‘Fifth Avenue” stores and shops of 
Dallas. 


* 


Texas’ No. 1 Market area looks to Dallas for its 
metropolitan newspaper. Every waking moment 
of the day, one or more units of the great Dallas 
News “family” is an invited guest in all the sub- 
stantial homes of North and East Texas. 


Sell the Readers of 
The News and The Journal and 
You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


Texas’ Major Market Newspapers 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas ceverin) Journal 


Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 


Associates: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, T he Texas Almanac, 
Radio Station WFAA (50,000 Watts) 
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HOW STATE INCOMES COMPARE WITH 1929 
(1936 AS A PERCENTAGE OF 1929) : 
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Troy or Avoirdupois? 


ERE weight of numbers never has 
M. interested The National Geographic 
Magazine. More than a million key fam- 
ilies have been attracted by the success- 
ful, time-tried editorial formula of this 
publication. 

These families aptly have been called 
“The First Million”. The tremendous 
power of The First Million’s opinion 
can assure the success of a commercial 
enterprise or determine the defeat of a 
political measure. 

These are the people the Packard Motor 
Car Company had in mind when it sug- 
gested, “Ask the Man Who Owns One”. 

What are you saying to The First 
Million ? 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST MILLION INFLUENCES OTHER MILLIONS 
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IS COOPERATIVE SELLING 
COMING OR GOING? 


THE CENSUS OF BUSINESS SHOWS THAT IN 1935 FARM 
COOPERATIVES WERE NEARER 


OTHER TYPES OF WHOLESALERS 


oe? LEVELS THAN 
SEE BAR CHARTS 


BUSINESS DONE 
BY COOPERATIVE FARM 
MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 
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TOTAL CASH FARM INCOME 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BE A HARD-BOILED COLLECTOR 
DELINQUENTS STOP BUYING 


DEGREE OF EACH FULL FIGURE REPRESENTS 10% OF SLOW PAYS WHO FAILED TO BUY 
BEHINDNESS DURING CURRENT MONTH IN TYPICAL GROCERY STORE 
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SOURCE: HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 


Readers Are Planning 
Special Files for SM’s 
New Pictographs 


The second installment of the 
new monthly feature of Marketing 
Pictographs, appearing on preceding 
pages, represents what the editors hope 
is an improvement over the October 1 
debut. All Pictograph pages are now 
printed in a second and contrasting 
color, so designed as to make the 
essential features more distinctive, and 
the pages are arranged for easy filing. 

Several readers criticized the pre- 
sentation of the October 1 Pictographs 
on the ground that the pages were 
difficult to file. Suggestions were made 
of special binders, of special subscrip- 
tions for reprint orders, and several 
pleaded that Pictographs not be 
printed back to back. 

E. A. W. Schulenburg, director of 
media of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, wrote, “in filing 
these data in our Research Department 
we would like very much to file them 
so that they will be readily accessible, 
which means that we will probably 
paste each page on a light cardboard 
and file the data in this manner. Since 
you run these graphs on the front and 
back of the various pages we would 
like to have additional copies of the 
feature. I wonder if we could arrange 
to get an extra copy of this feature 
from each issue?’” Mr. Schulenburg’s 
letter was typical of many pleas for 
easy filing. 

The editors have developed an 
answer to these pleas and suggestions 
which they hope will meet with gen- 
eral approval: Pictographs and adver- 
tising pages are now so arranged that 
no Pictographs are back to back. 
Readers will therefore find it easy to 
file the pages. 

Excerpts from other interesting 

letters: R. D. Keim, vice-president, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York: “I 
believe the graphic illustration of 
what the profits to retailers should be 
on the products they sell should be of 
interest to all sales executives” 
W. E. Salter, sales manager, Service 
Parts Division, the Borg-Warner Co.: 
“You have covered some of the most 
fundamental subjects of daily discus- 
sions that hold vital interest to individ- 
uals as well as to business organiza- 
tions” '. . . And J. C. Menkin, edu- 
cational director, the Lithographers 
National Association, almost asks for 
an all-picture SM when he says the 
new feature ‘‘visualizes important data 
in a manner that makes reading un- 
necessary.” 
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TROY A.B.C. CITY ZONE 
POPULATION 119,324 


Measure TROY 
with a 


4=-MILE 
YARDSTICK 


---and you have an “A” market? 


Use a 4-mile yardstick when you measure Troy for sales 
potential and you'll discover another “A” market. Within 
4 miles of Troy’s shopping district live 119,324 persons, 
the residents of the A.B.C. City Zone, which includes 
Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes and Waterford. Annual 


retail sales in this metropolitan center are in excess of 


$38,896,000. 


To complete the picture add 85,123 persons more 
who live in the trading territory—a total of 204,447 


consumers in the Troy market. 


Virtually all of the 30,738 City Zone families and 
thousands more in the trade area are reached every day 


by The Record Newspapers, sole Troy dailies. 


This fertile field is yours at a single cost of 10¢ a 
line, lowest rate for blanket coverage of any New York 


State market of comparable importance. 


32,655 NET PAID, MARCH, 1937, 
A.B.C. PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


TAXDODGE 
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J. A. VIGER, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Charity, Like Shoes or Ships, 
Can—and Should—Be “Sold” 


I have long held to the conviction that 
our civic character building organizations 
should employ some of the shrewd tactics 
which have proved so efficacious for com- 
mercial enterprises. Surely it is as impor- 
tant to sell a community on the value of 
its Boy Scout and Girl Scout organizations, 
for example, as it is to gain consumer ac- 
ceptance for a new automobile, cigarette or 
condensed soup. Thus I am always on the 
lookout for examples of good selling on 
the part of civic agencies—examples such 
as this letter which 
was mailed recently 
by the Young Men's 
Christian Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis 
to a selected list of 
business and profes- 
sional men, in ad- 
vance of an annual 
membership drive: 
“Dear Mr. Blank: 

“Sometime within 
the next few days a 
good friend of ours, 
Mr. R. E. Baker, 
would like to sit at 
your desk for a few 
moments and _ tell 
you a remarkable story. 

“That phrase, ‘a remarkable story,’ is no 
exaggeration. Even to those of us who 
have watched its unfolding over a period 
of years, it remains a romance of absorbing 
interest. Yes, it is the story of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in Indianapolis. 

“Let me say frankly that we want you to 
know this story because, as an influential 
citizen—a leader in business and civic enter- 
prises—your active support is vital to us. 
When your associates and the younger men 
of the community come to you for counsel, 
as they so often do, we would like for you 
to be in a position to tell them candidly 
and completely what facilities and advan- 
tages this organization affords. 

“Perhaps you are saying that you already 
know the ‘Y.’ Yes, you realize in a gen- 
eral sort of way that we are doing ‘a good 
work,’ and you are for us. This we appre- 
ciate. But I venture the suggestion that if 
your personal recollection of the YMCA 
goes back to the ‘swimming pool-gym-and- 
bean supper’ era, a mutual re-introduction 
is in order. Truly, we have advanced quite 
astonishingly since that period. 

“I'd like to tell you about all of the new 
equipment we have installed; the new ac- 
tivities we are sponsoring; about the Health 
Club; the scientifically supervised classes 
for business men; about the remarkably 
effective programs for boys; the social ac- 
tivities and educational courses for men and 
women ; 

“But even to hint at these varied activi- 
ties which comprise the “Y’ of today would 
mean too long a letter. So we have asked a 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


good friend to tell the story for us in per- 
son. And because of our annual member- 
ship campaign, which is now in progress, 
we have chosen this as an pele Fu favor- 
able period to seek your active support. 

“For myself, and for my associates, may 
I thank you for your courtesy in reading 
this letter, and for your consideration of 
the friend who has given voluntarily of his 
time to tell our story?” 

I am not saying that there is anything 
especially remarkable about this personal- 
ized letter, signed by the general secretary 
and mailed a few days in advance of the 
campaign solicitor. But it does show rather 
more than the usual measure of ingenuity. 
Naturally, the smart recipient will know 
that he is going to be called upon for a 
financial contribution—the letter certainly 
gives that intimation; but at the same time, 
being human, he will react favorably to the 
undertone of flattery. In other words, this 
letter does what so few campaign missives 
perform. It actually paves the way for the 
solicitor, and puts the prospect in a more 
receptive frame of mind. 


Example No. 2: Wherein a 
Leaf Brings Aid to Elms 


Another interesting and constructive ex- 
ample of association selling is to be found 
in a current letter used by the American 
Forestry Association. It makes use of one 
of the oldest principles of selling—a prin- 
ciple employed by almost every house-to- 
house canvasser. It’s the old “give them 
something to hold in their hands” idea; 
probably the quickest and surest of all ap- 
proaches. Attached to this letter is an 
actual leaf from the ginkgo tree—a distinc- 
tive and arresting souvenir. The letter 
explains: 

“You will be interested, I believe, in this 
‘duck’s foot leaf,’ as it was called by an 
ancient Chinese author. It is from the 
ginkgo tree. 

“Geologically speaking, the ginkgo is the 
world’s oldest living tree. The record of 
the rocks shows that it has been living on 
the earth for more than two hundred mil- 
lion years! It is often referred to as a 
‘living fossil.’ 

“Long before man is known to have ex- 
isted, the ginkgo flourished in every section 
of the world, from the Arctic to the south 
temperate regions. When the great ice 
sheet came, vast stretches of the ginkgo 
were wiped out. Some years later, a blight 
all but finished the destruction. 

“It is to the Buddhist monks that we owe 
the preservation of this connecting link 
with the dim past. In the history of our 
times, the once-abundant ginkgo has never 
been found growing wild in any part of 
the world. Travelers of many nationalities 
have searched for it far and wide, but with- 
out success. 

“The monks happened upon a number of 
living ginkgos centuries ago, were attracted 
by their unusual beauty—and protected and 


cultivated them in their temple gardens. 
“In the Eighteenth Century, the ginkgo 
tree was brought to America. It is now 
grown widely both here and abroad, and 
once more is finding its place in the world. 


“Today in our land, a blight threatens to 
destroy eur stately American elm trees. The 
Dutch elm disease, as you know, has al- 
ready killed many millions of fine elms in 
other countries. And it is now attacking 
our ‘natienal tree of glory.’ 

“But as the ginkgo tree was preserved 
through the care and protection of a small 
group of individuals, the American elm, 
too, must be preserved—not alone for our 
own day and age, but also for future gen- 
erations to use and enjoy. 

“Leading in this fight to save the Ameri- 
can elm is the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. Vigorous action is being taken by 
this organization to make certain that the 
disease is effectively checked. 

“You, I feel certain, are a person who 
would enjoy being a member of this Asso- 
ciation. Founded more than sixty years 
ago, and composed of public-spirited men 
and women like yourself, the purpose of 
the Association is twofold: 

‘“1—To protect and perpetuate the na- 
tion's trees, forests and waterfalls. 

“2—To make available to men and 
women throughout the land a wider know!l- 
edge of the out-of-doors that they might 
enjoy it more. 

“The work of the Association is educa- 
tional and altruistic. As a member, you 
have a part in advancing a highly impor- 
tant program for the welfare of the country 
as a whole, and for the well-being of the 
individual citizens. And by joining with 
us in this work, you yourself benefit di- 
rectly. . . 

“On the enclosed acceptance card are 
listed the various classes of membership in 
the American Forestry Association. You 
are invited to check the kind of membership 
which appeals to you most, and return the 
card today. 

“I am looking forward with real antici- 
pation to receiving your acceptance without 
delay, so that I may present it to our board 
of directors at their next meeting. 


“Sincerely, 
“Ovip BUTLER, 
“Executive Secretary.” 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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In New England—and New Zealand 
—advertising in the Monitor pays 


FJ 


5 MIDDLESEX AVENUE - SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS —_ 
eae ag or Mi figlen WZ 
(Excerpt ) 
W ,; (Excerpt ) 
We have just completed ten years 
of continuous advertising in The Our object in writing to you 
Christian Science Monitor and wish is to express our apprecia- 


to express our thanks to this pa- 
per and its readers for their 
staunch support. 


tion of the support which we 
have consistently received 
from Monitor readers in Well- 


We use over one hundred newspapers ington and district, and to 


throughout New England, but from convey our opinion that ad- 
none have we had the response to vertising in the "Monitor" 
4 ; c c ¢ h c ai : . 
our advertisements as from the sub has proved entirely satisfac- 
scribers to The Christian Science - 
. tory and has brought us tan- 
Monitor. . 
very sincerely yours, gible results. 
: ee ee Yours rai poe = 2 
THE DRAPERY & SENERAL IMPORTING CO. OF N.Z. LTD., 
: ——WANAGER. 
IMD /EB WS MW 


23,797 business establishments, in thirty-four countries, advertised in The 
Christian Science Monitor in 1936. The complete story of the Monitor, 
and the high returns it gives advertisers will be presented to any advertiser 
of a meritorious product or service who requests it. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY, ONE, NORWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Miami . . . London, Paris, Geneva 


CREO KILY. NEWSPAPER FOS ALL THE RAMUELY 
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Touchdown for Crane: Crane Co., Chicago, maker of valves, pipes and fittings, sends 

this gridiron display on a tour of cities where headline football games are being 

played. Constructed by two former football players, students in Crane’s training school, 

every figure is technically perfect from both gridiron and engineering standpoint. 

The men are made of elbows, nipples. street-elbows, couplings, and “faced bushings 
with lugs.” 


Marketing Flashes 


— Achieves National Distribution 


in ‘od 


Years—Packaging Innovations—Perfumed Wax 


Sta-Press 

Sta-Press Co., Seattle, has obtained 
national distribution in two years 
through a system of exclusive licenses 
to leading dry cleaners in each com- 
munity. ‘Sta-Press” is a colorless 
liquid which dry cleaners spray on 
garments to imsure firmer, wear-re- 
sistent creases and to cause materials 
to retain their shape. 

Direct mail pieces and personal calls 
were concentrated on the outstanding 
cleaners. Satisfied that they could 
produce a satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness, Sta-Press licensed them for two 
years, with option of renewal. Now 
in its third year, the company reports 
that every dealer has renewed his 
license. 

Having signed up, and placed an 
initial order for ten gallons of the 
liquid, enough to treat 6,000 garments 
at one cent each, the dealer received 
6,000 tags to place on his finished 
work. He also received store, window, 
and delivery car signs, and package in- 
serts—each emphasizing that his store 
was the only one offering Sta-Press. 

A 40% advertising allowance was 
given after the new dealer had adver- 
tised on his own for three months, 
using company copy and cuts. The 
amount to be spent was small, but 
dealers—like everybody else—were 
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more appreciative of a reward gained 
by effort. Free ad counsel is given by 
Sta-Press during the contract's entire 
life. Radio copy, mat service, letters 
and advice are provided to build more 
business. Evidently the system works, 
for Sta-Press, an innovation in its field, 
has reached national coverage in a 
short time. 


Cigars in Glass 

Deisel - Wemmer - Gilbert Corp., 
Lima, Ohio, believes it is blazing a 
fresh trail by packaging its Mercantile 
cigars in glass jars. 

Packaging Research Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
worked out the amber jars—25 cigars, 
packed on end, fit inside. An applied 
color label and government caution 
notice are in bright yellow, an integral 
part of the jar’s surface. Jars weigh 
36 ounces. 

Of course they have “eye appeal, 
display value, extreme convenience in 
handling”; but kids will find them 
poor substitutes for empty cigar boxes 
in constructing ukuleles and boats. 


Sniff That Floor Wax 


Baldwin Laboratories, Inc., Saeger- 
town, Pa., introduces Dwinax, a floor 
wax with—so help us!—a “fragrant 


aroma which adds pleasure in its use 
and leaves the home with a pleasing 
aroma of a choice bouquet of flowers.” 

The Yount Company, Erie, Pa., 
agency in charge, reports that Dwinax 
is also a non-rubbing, self-polishing 
liquid wax; that it is long-lasting and 
has a glistening sheen. H. W. Bald- 
win, president of the Baldwin Labora- 
tories, Inc., feels ““Dwinax will prove 
fully as acceptable to consumers as 
has Dwin one of the leading 
sellers in the insecticide field.” 

A feature of Dwinax advertising is 
the use of a blotter for direct mail, 
impregnated with the same aroma. 
Coming from behind our gas mask, 
we'll say that the flavor lasts. 


Shaker Tacks 


Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass., 
and agent Charles J. Cutajar, New 
York, are accepting congratulations on 
the birth of a new tack container. The 
box’s lid, hinged at the back, is lifted 
in front to uncover an opening 
through which the contents are shaken 
as needed. Stop-flanges keep the lid 
from pulling completely open, so that 
tacks won't spill or dump out—to 
appear later in delicate portions of the 
human body. 

Fingers aren't pricked, either, 
groping about in the box. Dirt is kept 
out by the tight-fitting cover. That’s a 
good turn to inveterate tack chewers, 
who toss a handful into the face, spit- 
thing out one at a time ready for ham- 
meting. 

A display carton, requiring a mere 
four inches of counter space yet hold- 
ing a dozen Shaker box packages, is 
being supplied dealers. It permits the 
use of several displays in different 
parts of the store, each for a particu- 
lar type of Atlas tack or nail. 


Its principle is new in packaging. 
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If people don’t understand your language, 
you can shout yourself hoarse and still get 
precisely nowhere. 

Same’s true of advertising. You can run 
the world’s most compelling ads for your 
roofing product, your cake flour, your lino- 
leum, your baby powder... but if you're 
talking to working girls, cliff-dwellers, spin- 
sters and debutantes, who couldn’t use what 
you sell, even if you gave it to em, you 
might as well save your breath. So far as 
home products are concerned, these folks 


don’t “spik ingleesh.” 


The 


Now, we’ve got well over 1,000,000* people 
who do understand your language .. . people 
with homes to maintain, households to run, 
families to raise. Home is their hobby— 
else why would they devour our magazine? 
They want, they have to have, the very 
things you sell. 

Seems to us The American Home 
1,000,000* is just about the most wasteless 
circulation you home product advertisers 
could buy. Or maybe yelling at foreigners 
makes sense. 


* January 1938 circulation 
guarantee, 1,250,000 


There’s no place like 


ERICAN 1 LOME 


for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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Sharp Angles on Distribution 
Problems Highlighted at the 


Annual Boston Conference 


Excerpts from the addresses of fifteen business leaders and 


government authorities who were featured at last week’s 


conclave. 


EARLY a thousand manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, 
educators and__ professional 
men gathered at Boston's 
Hotel Statler September 21 and 22 for 
the 9th Annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution. This annual conference 
is unique in that it brings together 
leading representatives in every phase 
of the distributive field. The group 
meetings are sponsored each year by 
the Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, under the di- 
rection of P. A. O'Connell, general 
hairman, and Daniel Bloomfield, di- 
rector. 
The following are paragraphic high- 
light excerpts of some of the speeches: 


BY 
THE HON. CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


As a rough measure, in 1936 our export 
trade with 14 countries, with which trade 
agreements were in effect all or part of that 
year, increased by 18.2% over 1935, while 
our trade with non-agreement countries in- 
creased 9.2%. The continued increase for 
1937 has been even more significant. At 
the same time, our policy of extending the 
benefit of concessions made in the agree- 
ments to all countries which give us non- 
discriminatory treatment has served to miti- 
gate many discriminations formerly directed 
igainst our trade in countries with which 
we have not as yet concluded trade agree- 
ments. 


BY 
HARFORD POWEL 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc. 


It seems that we did win something in 
the World War. We lost the money we 
spent, and the money we loaned. We lost 
a great many lives. We lost much of our 
faith that we live in a civilized world. But 
we won something! We were awarded the 
Island of Yap. Where it is, I don’t know. 
But let's make use of Yap. Let's banish 
to it all the company executives who re- 
gard all organized labor as rapacious and 
even criminal. Let’s add to the colony all 
the labor leaders who are working for their 
own pockets, rather than for the workers 
they pretend to represent. The Island of 
Yap is probably big enough for several 
thousand of them, all fighting each other. 
Let’s put them ashore there—and let them 
yap. 
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BY 
BERNARD LICHTENBERG 


President, Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc. 


A business needs the good will of its 
employes to avoid costly labor disputes and 
to insure that each person on the payroll 
does an honest day’s work. It needs the 
good will of the consuming public. With 
the good will of all of these persons and 
of shareholders, the press, educators, and 
many other groups, a business will grow 
and flourish, it will come nearer and nearer 
to distributing all of the products it can 
produce. But without good will, technical 
efficiency, in the long run, is of little value. 


BY 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 


President, Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association 


The possibilities of a greater income are 
well within our reach, but depend for their 
realization upon intelligent and trained co- 
operation of workers and management. The 
present conflict tends to prevent, if not de- 
stroy, such cooperation. It would be the 
beginning of a new era if leaders of labor 
and of industry were to sit down together 
and consider not merely the division of the 
present product, but also the more impor- 
tant project of increasing the national in- 
come! Such discussions would mark the 
beginning of real social planning. Unless 
something of this sort takes place fairly 
soon, we shall all, workers, employers and 
consumers, find that the amount to be dis- 
tributed will grow smaller rather than 
larger. 


BY 
DR. VIRGIL D. REED 


Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census 


Note that 177,151 or 11.6% of all retail 
stores (excluding chains and mail-order 
houses) had less than $1,000 sales in 1935. 
The average for this group was $565 per 
year. These stores with $100,190,000 sales 
accounted for only .4 per cent of retail 
sales. This means that 177,151 retail stores 
averaged $1.88 in sales per day on a 300- 
day year basis. 

In contrast to the retail stores doing less 
than $1,000 per year there were 5,798 or 
A per cent of the retail stores in the United 
States (excluding chains and mail-order 
houses) whose store volume was $300,000 
or over in 1935. These stores, with $4,679,- 
332,000 accounted for 18.5% of the retail 
stores’ sales. This means that the 5,798 
stores’ average yearly sales amounted to 
$807,057 or $2,690 sales per day on a 300- 
day basis. 


BY 
GEORGE E. WHITWELL 
Vice-President, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Mass production, new processes, gave us 
better radios at lower prices. It might in- 
terest you to know that today the public of 
Philadelphia is using more kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for radios in a year than the 
entire annual use of residential electricity 
in 1920. Progress? I think so. 


BY 
DR. DANIEL STARCH 
Daniel Starch and Staff 


Why do men know so little about their 
businesses? The answer is threefold. 

1. Inertia. We go on by tradition and 
habit. What is will continue to be. We 
do as we always have unless forced to do 
otherwise. 

2. Ignorant competitors. Most competi- 
tors do not know any more and so do not 
force you to find out anything further 
except now and then. 

3. Fear. We are afraid of facts. They 
might reflect on ourselves. Management 
today is on the spot, due to economic and 
political conditions. The only offset is to 
find out the facts and use them with intelli- 
gence and discretion. 


BY 
NATHANIEL H. ENGLE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


It appears that some 40% of the total 
value of manufactured products in 1935 
was expended in production as compared 
with approximately 334% for distribution 
of the same commodities. Measured in 
terms of the national income, distribution 
costs amounted to some 28% of the total 
income paid out in 1935, while production 
costs approximated one-third of the total. 


BY 
L. R. BOULW ARE 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Carrier Corp. 


The third great effect of air conditioning 
on distribution is in giving the seller the 
year-round availability, patience and re- 
sponsiveness of the buyer. Air conditioning 
brings the seller a happy, buoyant, grateful 
buyer at all seasons. It tends to eliminate 
the exodus of employes and purchasers to 
isolated retreats in order to escape from the 
heat, from hay fever, and from the general 
doldrums that inflict themselves upon cen- 
ters of population in bad weather. If air 
conditioning succeeds in diminishing the 
Summer slump, as it now gives every prom- 
ise of doing, its effect on employment, on 
buying power, on selling cost, on the effi- 
ciency of the distribution personnel needs 
no further elaboration here. 


BY 


ROBERT AMORY 
Treasurer, Nashua Mfg. Co. 


The studies of the Brookings Institution 
should have entirely disapproved any idea 
of restricting production. A truly higher 
standard of living can be accomplished only 
by more food, more clothes, and more 
housing being available for the average 
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family. This means every effort should be 
made to lower prices, at least in relation 
to wages. This means every effort should 
be made to produce more things, and the 
right kind of things, and distribute these 
things at as low a cost as possible. 


BY 
ELIZABETH ARDEN 
President, Elizabeth Arden, Inc. 


Many a man—almost every man, per- 
haps, who has ever been kept waiting in 
the lobby while a woman repaired her dam- 
aged make-up—has allowed himself a few 
irritated questions. What's it all for? 
What is the good of it? Why must women 
be perpetually doing things to their faces, 
in a world where time is scarce and tem- 
pers are short? . . . Well—beauty apart— 
few men realize how important it is to a 
woman to be sure that she is looking her 
best. In the cosmetic industry we do far 
more than give beauty—we implant self- 
assurance—we build up self-confidence and 
help women to increase their natural poise 
and self-possession. 


BY 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 


Division of Commercial Research, 
Advertising Department, 
Curtis Publishing Co. 


Some skeptics are concrete-minded. “Show 
me with pencil and paper,” said a banker 
one day, “exactly what my company will 
get out of these 12 advertisements.’ 
“When your boy returns from high school 
tonight,” I replied, ‘ask him to show you 
with pencil and paper what he got out of 
the day in school. You will have difficulty 
in finding an adequate return for a day of 
his life and a few dollars of your money. 
Shortly he will go to college. At the end 
of the first year, ask him to show you what 
he got out of the year. You will have 
difficulty in seeing that his accomplishment 
was worth a year of his life and $2,000 of 
vour money. Yet I have the faith to be- 
lieve that if your son will apply himself 
faithfully for four years in college, he will 
get out of it that which will be well worth 
four years of his life and $8,000 of your 
money. So with advertising. Advertising 
is a process of education. To understand 
advertising, as to understand education, re- 
quires a vision of the intangible.” 


BY 
ALFRED G. BUEHLER 


Professor of Economics, University of 
Vermont 


chain stores has been 
greatly exaggerated by their critics. Ac- 
cording to-Census Bureau reports, the ratio 
of chain store to total retail store sales de- 
clined from 25.4% in 1933 to 22.8% in 
1935. In this period, the ratio of chain 
stores to the total! number of retail stores 
also fell from 9.3% to 7.7%. Chain stores, 
in general, may already have passed through 
the stage of most rapid growth. Expenses 
are mounting and the disadvantages of size 
are increasing. If they are left alone, the 
chain stores, like department stores and 
mail order houses, will be limited in size 
by the inevitable weaknesses that appear 
when they reach maturity. Independent 
merchants, furthermore, are commonly imi- 
tating chain store practices and in many 
cases are becoming more successful in meet- 
ing chain store competition. 
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The growth of 


BY 
EDMUND P. LEARNED 


Associate Professor of Marketing, 
Harvard University 


Let us consider the effects on distribution 
of Fair Trade legislation from the point of 
view of the consuming public. Consumers 
are not likely to be concerned about the 
economic arguments for or against resale 
price maintenance, but, in the long run, 
they can understand the effect on their 
pocketbooks of whatever action on prices is 
taken by manufacturers and retailers. If 
resale prices are set substantially above pre- 
contract levels, the consumer will turn to 
uncontrolled, advertised brands of manufac- 
turers or to the private brands of distribu- 
tors. The public as a whole, however, 
probably will not rush to abandon well- 
known brands, and the gradual substitution 


of distributor brands in many cases will be 
a slow and costly process. 


BY 
GEORGE A. BURRELL 


Vice-Pres., Atlantic States Gas Co., Inc. 


Here are some facts about the American 
farm situation, gathered from “Rich Man, 
Poor Man,” a book published by Harpers 
in 1935. 

“Farm houses had more fresh air, but far 
less electric lighting and warmth and sani- 
tation.”” Of all our farm homes, but 8% 
had bathtubs; only 16% had running 
water; 14% had electric light; and 30% 
had telephones. 

That was in 1935. Already these figures 
have changed. Year by year the percent- 
ages are changing. The depression is gone, 
and the demand for comfort is felt again. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THE NASHVILLE MARKET ! 


FINANCIAL 
CENTER OF 


To sales-minded men, the 
fact that Nashville is the 
financial center of the 
South means more than 
the buying and selling of 
stocks and bonds. It indi- 
cates, more forcefully 
than any amount of Sta- 
tistics, the presence of in- 
come free to be spent for 


advertised goods. 


And the fact that the Ten- 
nessean Newspapers give 
complete coverage Of this 
market indicates the most 
resultful medium for 
reaching and selling it 
your goods. 


ennessean Newspapers 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 
President and Publisher 


Represented 


THE SOUTH, SUH! 


Vationally by 


M 
blishers: Repost 1937 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
FOUNDED 1812 


Che Chening Cennessean 


FOUNDED 1918 


The Branham Company 
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BY 
LESTER B. 


The neighborhood went to pot, cut- 
price selling and modern high-pressure 
salesmanship came in, and depressions 
bloomed and faded—but the 70-year- 
old John M. Smyth Co., of Chicago, is 
still the second largest all-furniture re- 
tail outlet in America. They do busi- 


ness in their own way, with a strong 


regard for 


friendships and—plenty of advertising. 


COLBY 


the Golden 


Rule, old 


Aged-in-the-Wood Policies Leave Smyth’s 
Untouched by Streamlined Competition 


ERE mention of business 
mortality has a tendency to 
put permanent curl in the 
average merchandiser's hair. 

The statisticians have a graph for it. 
So when you run across a store that 
has plugged along, consistently, for 
70 years, good weather or foul, and 
is close to the top of the heap—you 
may wonder a bit. 

Such a store is operated by the 
John M. Smyth Co., of Chicago. Its 
business is furniture and nothing else. 
The store was started by John M. 
Smyth in 1867. He had been suc- 
cessively office boy for Joseph Medill, 
founder of the Chicago Tribune; a 
union printer; and business manager 
for the ancient Chicago Times. 

John M. Smyth, II, is now head of 
the store and John M. Smyth, III, is 
on his way through college. There is 
only one all-furniture store in the 
United States that can be guaranteed 
to do a bigger turnover in furniture 
each year than Smyth’s—or to carry 
a larger stock—that’s the house of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 

When John M. Smyth, the founder, 
decided to start a store in Chicago he 
didn’t choose the Loop. He gave as 
his reason, “I didn’t have the money 
to buck the high rentals. I had to 
consider overhead.” 
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He went seven blocks west, out on 
West Madison Street, and that wasn’t 
a rich or prideful neighborhood even 
then. In the 70 years that the store 
has been there, surviving fires and 
depressions, West Madison has gone 
steadily down. It’s a sort of tail-end 
street, a bit rag-tag—gone with the 
wind. 

Yet down this street come fine 
motor cars, some driven by uniformed 
chauffeurs, others of all vintages, to 
stop at the doors of the Smyth store. 
Taxis drive up and unload their fares. 
People step from street cars and en- 
ter. It’s an old, old Chicago custom. 

Seven blocks west of the Loop the 
store advertises that it will pay the 
taxi fare of all who come out from 
the Loop to buy. There's no red tape 
about it. The doorman merely steps 
up to the taxi, opens the door and 
pays the driver. He pays before you 
buy. That's the Smyth store way of 
doing business. 

It is eight stories high, has 280,000 
square feet of floor space, and a stock 
of goods that makes the tax assessor’s 
mouth water. Its great floors are 
filled with Oriental rugs, fine period 
furniture, and plain, strong furniture 
for lesser pocket-books. 

In the years that have passed a train 
of furniture stores have bloomed in 


Chicago’s Loop, and along Michigan 
Avenue. Many of them have had 
their bright day, withered and died. 
They've mushroomed in years of pros- 
perity and vanished when times were 
bad. They've tried all manner of 
high-pressure salesmanship and mod- 
ern promotion. The Smyth store has 
plodded on. 

Year in and year out it has adver- 
tised, consistently, never spectacularly. 
It has not been a store of “sales” or 
“drives.” It has never marked goods 
“up” so that it could mark them down 
with fanfare and flourish and bring 
customers in for the kill. The busi- 
sMess manager of one of Chicago's 
greatest daily newspapers said to a re- 
porter for SALES MANAGEMENT: 

“My first contact with the Smyth 
store was when I was a boy working 
for the old Inter-Ocean, vanished 
these 30 years. I used to go out there 
to pick up advertising copy. I've 
never lost touch with it. It’s a human 
store. If you could go to it, get the 
touch of its methods, feel its atmo- 
sphere, you ought to be able to write 
a story that would have extreme value 
for any sales manager. 

“I recall one incident which I can 
never forget. In those days Chicago 
was sadly over-newspapered—had five 
Sunday papers. Most of them were 
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T0 SEVEN AKRONIANS 


WHO ARE MISSING SOMETHING 
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N Akron recently a survey was made by Kenyon & 

Eckhardt of 285 homes where LIFE is secured by sub- 
scription or through newsstands. Not only the LIFE- 
reading habits of the purchaser of LIFE were ascertained, 
but of every member of each family,—because the most 
effective advertising medium sells everyone in the home. 

Of the 461 adult males in the 285 families interviewed, 
seven admitted that they were not regular LIFE readers. 

Of course, since the remaining 454 classed as consistent 
followers of LIFE’s pages the ratio of readers-to-buyers 
still stands at 98.0%. 

Weare pleased about the 454. But a little sad about the 
seven. Because they are missing something which mil- 
lions of Americans enjoy. 

%* * * 
HE liking for LIFE is, indeed, rapidly approaching 
the universal. The complete Akron survey—including 
even occasional newsstand buyers—reached 475 families 
and counted 1889 noses. Of those noses, 1777—92% be- 
longed to regular readers of LIFE. 

By sex—and age-grouping the figures stood: 

Men 96.0% 

Women 93.7% 

Children (12-18) 96.6% 

Children (6-12) 81.3% 
Like a previous survey in White Plains, N. Y. and Stam- 
ford, Conn., the Akron survey showed that LIFE is read 
by 92% of the people it reaches and by 95% of all such 
people who are more than 12 years old. And the women’s 
vote for LIFE is very nearly as unanimous as the men’s. 
LIFE is bought by one member of the family, but it is 
read by every member. When it enters a house, everybody 
in that house reads it. And, as you know, LIFE goes into 
more than 1,200,000 houses a week. 

So perhaps we shouldn’t worry about the seven Akron- 
ians. Except that, since LIFE each week gets bigger and 
better, each week they are missing more and more. 
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Seuthern California 


where some _  not-so-simple 
wag placed a Los Angeles 
“City Limits’’ sign 65 miles 
from 7th and Broadway—and 
in so doing depicted more 
truth than humor for thou- 
sands upon thousands of peo- 
ple living that distance—and 
more—from the city consider 
the Los Angeles Examiner 
their home-town newspaper. 


Northern California 


from town is a big business 
executive who pays $1,000 or 
more an acre for his land— 
drives a $1,500 car—owns 3 
dinner coat and tails — and 
reads’ the 
Examiner as religiously as 
he drinks his morning (ad- 
vertised) coffee. 


Stier EXAMINER 


‘'BUY-WORD'' OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally by The HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
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THROUGH 


JANUARY =1937 Rit’s Vice-President R. G. Pankow said: 


“I have just returned to Chicago from an extended trip up and down the Pacific 
Coast, and it certainly made me happy to learn that my judgment in using the society 


sections of your papers for the last three years exclusively was justified. 


“Not only have I found a steady increase in our syndicate store business, but our 
drug and department store volume has shown a more steady growth than any other sec- 


tion throughout the country. 


“With this sort of picture, there isn’t any question but what we will follow 


through with this same program for the year.” 


AUGUST =—1937 Rit’s President William Citron said: 


“You will be glad to know that our fall schedule calls for two insertions each 
week in the newspapers you represent—and the campaign will be somewhat larger than in 
the past. 

“Our agency has recommended tha: we use afternoon papers all over the United 
States. excepting your Pacific Coast papers. 

“This will be the fourth consecutive year in which we have placed our advertis- 
ing in the SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER and the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER—exclu- 


sively in those cities.” 


“fr FX AMI NER 


SALES MASTER OF AMERICA'S FOURTH RETAIL MARKET 


ADVERTISING SERVICE Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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SOFTEN 
UP 


S.R. 


“: “3X, (SALES RESISTANCE) 


Saves Lead 
and 
Pockets 


Redipoint plans. 


Letus outline a plan 
for your business. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Femem brance Advertising 


SAINT PAUL «© MINNESOTA 


enough to register 
his identity, product 
or service by one of 
the tried and proven 


NEW YORK’'S 
OWN STATION 


You know the | 
hard - to - sell 


operates it type, hese 66 
. reluctant to say 
ey "yes". Most of | 
oll them react more 
favorably when the 
Automatic salesman is clever 
Pushback 


struggling to exist. One day I was 
told, ‘We haven't got enough money 
for the pay-roll. The Smyth store is 
going to run a $1,200 advertisement 
in a few days. The money isn’t due 
but if we can get it in advance—now 

we can pay off. Go out and see 
what you can do.’ 

“I went out and talked to the head 
bookkeeper. He turned me down. 
As I left the store I met Mr. Smyth. 
He asked, ‘What brings you out here 
today?’ I told him my story. He 
replied, “Why, I'm sorry to hear your 
paper needs money so badly. Wait a 
minute.’ I waited. In a few min- 
utes he returned with a check. 


“Good Neighbor” Policy 


“As he handed it to me he said, 
softly, ‘Maybe this will help. We'll 
be able to use it up in advertising— 
in time.” The check was for $10,000! 
It carried us through a crisis. He 
wasn’t personally acquainted with the 
publisher. He just wanted to help a 


| neighbor, with whom he was doing 


| business, out of a hole.” 


This writer went out to the Smyth 
store. The present John M. Smyth 
was seated in his office, third floor up, 
rear. The reporter made his business 
known. 

“A story?” queried Mr. Smyth. 
“Why, I don’t think you can possibly 
find any story here. This is just an 
old, old store. If we've got anything 
that other stores haven't, it must be in 


the walls. Policy? None in par- 
ticular. Methods? Nothing particu- 
larly thought out. Sales pressure? 
None at all. 


“If a woman enters the store she 
is welcome to browse all day alone. 
She may wander about as long as she 
wishes and no salesman will approach 
her. When she’s ready to buy, at a 
word she will get the attention she 
wants, but not until she indicates she 
wants it.” 

Mr. Smyth took the writer on a 
journey through the store. On the* 
way we met an old man. Mr. Smyth 
gave him a smile and a cheery, “Good 
morning, Billy.” 

“That’s Billy Morgan,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He went to work for my 
father as a boy. He worked here 55 
years. He's retired now, on a pen- 
sion, but he can’t stay away. He 
drops in all the time for a word with 
the boys.” 

We got eventually to the business 
office, where the records are kept. The 
Smyth store, all its years, has been 
selling on credit. The writer asked: 

“How many collectors do you em- 
ploy?” 

“Collectors?” smiled Mr. Smyth. 


“Why, we haven't got one.” 

He picked up a little book, fitting 
neatly into an envelope. 

“Our customers mail these in, with 
their checks, or Post Office money 
orders. We make the credits, foot up 
the balance due, and mail them back. 
That's all there is to it.” 

“But don’t they run out on you?” 

“Most people are honest. We are 
careful not to oversell them. Now 
and then a bride, inexperienced, tries 
to buy more than we think she should. 
When she does we explain to her and 
say, ‘Better be a little careful. Better 
go a bit slow. We usually convince 
her. 

“We don't want our customers har- 
rassed and worried by bills. They 
understand. It’s common for white- 
haired women to come in with their 
granddaughters to open up accounts 
for them. They're likely to remark, 
‘When I was a bride I bought my 


furniture here.’ ” 


Well-Paid Workmen 


We entered a great room filled with 
fine period furniture. 

“Antiques?” he was questioned. 

“No,” he replied, “We have no 
antique department. These are all 
reproductions. True antiques can be 
very lovely but there's no buyer today 
who can be sure that all so-called 
antiques are genuine. The smartest 
can be fooled by counterfeits. It’s 
too dangerous a business. We don't 
want to take chances—with ourselves 
or our customers.” 

We entered the repair department. 
It was up on the top floor. Many men 
were busy. Mr. Smith said: 

“These are all union men. We 
gladly pay the scale. We use the best 
materials. The job's the thing. We 
never rush our men. We never weigh 
a pillow to check to see if too many 
feathers have been used. The man is 
merely told to use enough to do the 
job right. We've been repairing 
furniture for the same families for 
generations. Price and cost are not 
the thing. The job's the thing. 


“IT can’t understand this current tur- 


moil about wage pay.” He smiled 
quizzically. ‘‘Isn’t it just as well, or 
better, to pay salaries as to pay the 
same money in profits tax? Why not 
let the people earn the money. They 
can spend it then and it will make 
times better.” 

“We're edging around into politics 
now.” 
“And we'd better keep off of 
that,” he replied a bit sharply. “We're 
talking business but—whenever any 
trouble comes there's always a reason 
for it. Too many business men try 
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to ignore causes and worry over rfe- 
sults.” 

“Your customers must have un- 
expected troubles. If a customer runs 
into trouble, and just can’t pay, how 
do you handle that?” 

“In 70 years,” he said, “many cus- 
tomers, of course, do run into troubles. 
If you only knew . how many 
families we'd carried through sick- 


ness . . . hospitalization . . . child 
births periods of unemploy- 
ment . . . well, if you could see that 


picture you'd understand . . . under- 
stand a little more of what I meant 
when I said that the spirit of this 
store was ‘in the walls.’ 

“The life of a store isn’t in its 
stocks. It isn’t in its costly fixtures. 
It isn’t in pride of surroundings or 
fine mahogany or the gleam of glass. 
There's got to be something a bit 
spiritual in a store that is to live. 
There's got to be feel. I don’t know 
‘ust how to say it but here, in this old 
store, I can sense it. 


The Old Bulwarks the New 


“I sense it in the scars of the years. 
It’s unchanging. My father brought 
it in and it’s still here. I hope it will 
always be here as long as these walls 
stand. Story? You say you're going 
to write it into a story? No, you 
can't. There are no words for these 
things.” 

Well, maybe Mr. Smyth was right. 
It’s easy to fall down on a job like 
that. But let us say this—walking 
through the Smyth store was like 
walking through a_ time-mellowed 
old castle. The clerks were all un- 
hurried and gentle. There was no 
rush of feet; no push, no bustle. 

But do not get the impression that 
all is old at this time-tried store. It 
has never neglected to maintain its 
quality appeal; to strive constantly to 
improve it. It employs a staff of 
up-to-date designers and advisors 
skilled in furniture styling. 

For the housewife of moderate 
means, who wants everything “right,” 
and carefully chosen, in these pres- 
ent modern days, it maintains an ad- 
visory bureau of competent interior 
decorators. They counsel—to assure 
“best results within budget.” 

Riding back to town the reporter 
pondered over another recent iater- 
view. There was something a bit sad 
about it. The man he talked to had 
been, for many years, an executive 
head of a great house that had ceased 
business during the fag-end of the 
depression. This man had said: 

“We prospered through all the 
years until we built that great new 
home. When we moved into it we 
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lost something. I guess we got up- 
stage a bit. Our customers resented 
it. Our overhead became too burden- 
some. Our fixtures were too costly. 
Business just fell away from us.” 

And he thought of a great and suc- 
cessful motor car manufacturer who 
one time remarked to him: 

“I still keep my old, scarred desk 
and my battered chair. I keep them 
to remind me that I, too, must stay as 
I was in the days when I was build- 
ing. They tell me not to be too 
cocksure; too confident; too expen- 
sive. They keep me from aspiring to 
brass doors.” 


YOUR BUSINESS 
IN ENGLAND 


Sales manager of New England 


manufacturing company (Dun Rat- 
ing C+1) 
company desirous of sending first- 


would like to contact 


class man for permanent work in 
British, 
aged 38. Wide sales and executive 


England or Continent. 
experience, 12 years in U. S$. Finest 
Write Box 556, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


references. 


ALL-NEW 


MAR 


KET 


chases duplication 
for OLD DUTCH 


Thirty-seven million magazine circu- 


lation already on the list! 


Yet Old Dutch Cleanser and 


their agency — Roche, Williams & 


Cunnyngham—were still able to un- 


cover the nearest thing toan ALL-NEW 


Market. They added The Household 


ls YOUR list 


as good as 


your Distribution? 


Magazine’s 1,750,000 in Small Town 
America specifically. That’s exactly 
where all the rest of their list had 


failed to give blanketage (or even a 


good lap robe). 


What’s more, Small Town America is 


easily farthest around the corner of 


Recovery. 


THE 


HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


New York Chicago 


Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Contest Helps White Agency to 


Win Connecticut Trophy Again 


The ladies were an important factor in this record-breaking 


insurance drive. Salesmen helped set their own quotas. 


REAT BRITAIN’S Knights of 
the Garter may have inspired 
the E. F. White Agency's 
(Connecticut Mutual Life In- 

surance Co. in Dallas and Ft. Worth 
territories) Knights of the Silk Stock- 
ing contest. 

The contest was created for a 
specific purpose. Mr. White's agency 
had won the Connecticut's impoztant 
president's trophy in recognition of 
the best record for results-getting or- 
ganization development during its first 
year of eligibility. Because of the in- 
herent difficulties in obtaining this 
trophy and the notably high merit at- 
tendant, the White boys wanted to do 
something quite extraordinary: Cap- 
ture the fine plaque a second time. 

The president's trophy requirements 
are that the winning agency must 
show the best improvement in older 
men’s production over the preceding 
year among all 67 agencies in the 
U. S. organization. Second require- 
ment is that the performance of the 
agency’s new men must be top-notch 
in the whole national group. 


Topped $1,000,000 Final Lap 


To win a second time, the White 
group had to beat the best national 
record, which it had made itself just 
previously. It had to rate the best 
percentage of general increase over the 
best possible preceding record. 

The last two-month period rolled 
along, and Mr. White saw that his 
gallant knights were bogging in the 
moat. Then, he conceived the six- 
week silk stocking contest. Results: 
He took the trophy twice in succession. 
In the final lap, the last month, the 
White agency showed over a million 
dollar sales record—exactly, $1,134,- 
000 and outstanding in the agency 
history. 

Mr. White at the start called the 
salesmen in, and set quotas for them. 
They could raise quotas or lower 
them. Some men lowered them, and 
were kidded the whole six weeks for 
their lack of self-confidence, for 
weekly the “White House” news sheet 
listed by name each man, the quota he 
had okayed, how much insurance he 
had written toward that quota and 
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how much he had yet to write to make 
the grade. 

The contest was a family affair. If 
a man made his quota during the first 
division of the contest, that is, during 
the first three weeks, the woman in 
his life was presented with two beau- 
tiful stockings of two different shades. 
If he kept on plugging until he made 
his second division quota, she received 
the other two stockings, and had two 
complete pairs. 

It is Mr. White's contention that 
wives are powerful sales stimulants. 
At the start of the contest, a group 
meeting of wives of salesmen was 
held. They were asked for their ho- 


siery sizes and two color preferences 
for the season. 


Then, Mr. White explained the 
facts to them. He gave them a bunch 
of pointers on how they could boost 
their men folks’ records by keeping 
their eyes and ears open around 
bridge tables, at teas, and wherever 
the feminine element congregates. 

There were other prizes, also: A 
first prize to the leader in the number 
of cases paid for (Mr. White strives 
to avoid bringing in padded business, 
or mere applications, in ‘his contests, 
for these simply mess up the files later 
in many instances; a second prize for 
the leader in total volume of business 
paid for; a third prize for the best 
performance of a first-year man. All 
of these were merchandising prizes. 

In the stocking contest, the men 
were further aroused to fighting for 
honors by being divided into two sides 
or opposing groups. The Dallas men 
made up one group, and the Ft. 
Worth group and outlying territories 
made up the second 


Name of Association 
Agricultural PUBLISHERS Ass’‘n 
American BANKERS Ass’n 
American CERAMIC Society 


of going to press. 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important October and November conventions was com- 
piled for SM through the special cooperation of the Trade Association Section of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


American HARDWARE Mfrs. Ass'n. ... 
American Inst. of STT.EL CONSTRUCTION .. Wh. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 27-29 


Date 

Convention City October 
ieee Chicago, Ul. bg 

ee Boston, Mass. 11-14 

AP LARETY: Syracuse, N. Y. 28-30 

geicaktihe Chicago, Ul, 18-21 


American PHOTO ENGRAVERS Ass'‘n....... Buffalo, N. Y 18-20 
Ass'n. of National ADVERTISERS........... Hot Springs, Va. 27-29 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.................. Chicago, Jil. 21-22 
Farm EQUIPMENT Institute................. Chicago, Hl, 6-7 
Deemed TREE PURTGS BOOMs «occ ccccccecccecss Chicago, Ml, 19-20 
Institute of American MEAT PACKERS...... Chicago, Ill. 22-26 
International Ass’n. of ICE CREAM Mfrs..... Dallas, Texas 18-20 
National Ass’n of Automotive Mutual 
er eee ree Dallas, Texas 25-28 
National Ass'n, of COTTON Mfrs.............. Providence, R. I, 6-7 
National Ass'n. of FOOD CHAINS............ Washington, D, C. 11-18 
National Ass'n. of Mutual CASUALTY Cos.... Dallas, Texas 25-28 
Nat. Ass’n of PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS... Cleveland, Ohio 14-16 
National Ass'n. of REAL ESTATE BOARDS. Pittsburgh, Pa. 18-23 
National Ass’n. of SALES FINANCE Cos..... Chicago, Ill. 6-8 
POS DOs OD Mek es cece cree ceseeeccesiaes Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-8 
National ELECTRICAL Mfrs. Ass’n........... Chicago, Hl, 24-29 
National MACHINE TOOL Builders Assn..... Hot Springs, Va. 12-14 
National METAL Exposition.............--.0++/ Atlantic City, N. J. 18-22 
National OIL Marketers Ass’n................. Chieago, IN, 12-14 
National PAINT, Varnish and Lacquer Ass’‘n.. Cincinnati, Ohio 27-29 
National WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS Ass’n... Wh. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 4-7 
Newspaper ADVERTISING Executives Ass’n.. Chicago, Hl. 18-19 
November 
American AUTOMOBILE Ass’n...............- New York, N. Y. 18-20 
American Bottlers of CARBONATED 
a er rae New Orleans, La. 15-19 
American DENTAL Trade Ass’n............... Chicago, Ill. 7-19 
ne ee n.d cen ctniweeteurnaurde Pittsburgh, Pa. 8-11 
American PETROLEUM Institute............. Chicago, Il. 9-12 
Associated COF®EE Industries of America.... New Orleans, La. 8-10 
Direct Mail ADVERTISING Ass’n............. Chicago, Til. 9-12 
EVAPORATED MILK AsSsS’D..........-2eseeee. Oakland, Calif. 14-17 
International Ass’n. of FAIRS & Expositions.. Chicago, Il. 30-Di 
INVESTMENT BANKERS Ass'n. of America. Wh. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 8-7 
National Ass’n, of ICE Industries............. Cleveland, Ohio 9-12 
National Ass’n. of SILO Mfrs.............-... Chicago, Hl. 27-D1 
National FERTILIZER Ass’n.................. Atlanta, Ga. 8-10 
National FOREIGN TRADE Convention...... Cleveland, Ohio 3-5 
National FOUNDERS Ass’N...........+2e+e005 New York, N. Y¥. 17-18 
Structural CLAY PRODUCTS Ass’n........... Fr. Lick Springs, Ind. 2-4 


*Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk 
in the months column indicates that the exact date was not known at the time 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CAPITAL 


ee HERE have been times when 

I couldn’t look at my bal- 
ance sheet without wincing at the 
amount of my receivables. Today, 
with sales at the highest mark in 
years, I probably wouldn’t have a 
finger nail left if it were not for 
the credit-insurance feature of 
Commercial Credit Company’s 
new open account financing plan.” 


COULD HAVE USED THE MONEY 


“For years I was a ‘die-hard’ on the 
subject of discounting my receiva- 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


bles. I could have sold all or any 
part of them to Commercial Credit 
Company at a low discount rate 
and put the money right back to 
work earning discounts, buying 
materials at cash prices, increasing 
volume, covering pay-rolls with- 
out borrowing. In every way, I 
stood to profit. But there was 
one rub... one angle that always 
stopped me.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONSERVATIVES TAKE NO CHANCES 


“Suppose I got my cash, ploughed 
it back, built up my inventories, 
expanded my sales—and then had 
one or two of the big accounts I 
had sold go bad. I couldn’t take 
the chance. Better to wait for my 
collections to come in, was my 
idea. So I continued to plod along 
with the good old ultra conserva- 
tives no matter how profitable the 
opportunities I had to pass up.” 


FITS STAND-PATTER POLICIES 


“Now it’s different. Commercial 
Credit Company has introduced a 
new feature that makes open ac- 
count financing available and attrac- 
tive to stand-patters like me. The 
Limited Loss clause fits my tem- 
perament and my business policies 
perfectly. I’m cashing my receiva- 
bles now and employing my capital, 
protected by employment insurance.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


BALTIMORE 
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Und " 1 
Cock <7 * 1 
( th ’ 
M 1 
New 1 
Golf thes 1 

31 


Automobiles & Accessories 


A new car 74 
Ford 11 
I ’ 
Plyr t l 
De § ! 
Dod l 
Chrysle 
Che let 
Buick 3 
La Salle l 
Pontiac | 
Packard 8] 
Graham l 
Studebaker 1 
Aut —1d!0 9 
Mot le ei 2 
Fog lights ... 2 
Batte ry 1 
Compass 1 
Trunk l 
Radiator 2 
Truck 2 
Tr 5 
Heat 2 
Aut he 1 
Tub 1 
Tires 5 
Valve job 1 
110 
Jewelry 
Watcl 53 
Gold .. ‘ 3 
Wrist ; ei 3° 
Gold wrist l 
Bulova wrist l 
Stop 1 
Elgin wrist l 
Waltham wrist l 
ae ee 14 
Studs 2 
Tie pin 4 
Ring 12 
Precious stones 3 
Knife, gold l 
Watch chain 2 
Tie clasp . cee l 
Stick pin, jeweled oes tenes 1 
Jewelry ; 1 
94 
Writing Materials 
PE. ice werteceenwankes tindany 2 
Portable atime paiiecaaan 3 
ee Ne NE BUR on inncans 140%6.000% 4 
I OE ba wewsoeedees eo wate wake 2 
| OS aes 1 
Monogrammed writing paper........... 1 
17 
Personal Accessories 
Electric razor iviaidenabewitidedvenn al 
Schick .. epatnins aaa ae 
Packard ee ee 5 
Safety razor (reieet cade caetewens 5 
Rolls adie mat aia a 3 
Rn as ook oe eee 1 
Shaving set 1 
Set of teeth 2 
Military brushes i ria aah a nated alah laa. l 
Comb, gold mounted 1 
ER EESSEESESETSETS i SEP ee ye ee 1 
er rn i eu saheecbew ane wes 1 
NF eee 2 
i PE os can chee mndadewicacaer 1 
Brace for leg 1 
56 
Radios & Musical Instruments 
ID ccd decane aeateree wa eee ae cla 19 
I! ao dine aad atotcwtow 1 
Philco ... ; Nasi 2 
Capehart combination .... 2 
Xylophone asta ohtah an tac 1 


Violin 


What Folks Want for Christmas: 


Cues for Holiday Sales Drives 


(Continued from 


page 26) 


s 
l 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
19 
Sporting Goods 
Golf clubs ° ° : 17 
Fishing equipment 6 
Ice skates 2 
Skis 6 


Boxing gloves 

Bicycle 

Trice ycle ee 

Tickets to sporting events 

Hunting coat 

Hiking Suit 

Leather jacket 

Tennis racket ‘ ni - 
Ping pong table .....cccccocscvcccce 


Gym equipment a 
Baseball catching outfit 

Boots eseecee 
Squash racket 
Shot gun .... 


Snow shoes . 
Pool table 

Fishing pole 
Riding outtit 


Camping set 

Chess set, ivory 
Camp stove - 
Reducing machine 


eet et el lt ee ND ee ee Ot et re 


ER POET TEC EE CEEC LTT 
DN: die as deeew anaes 
69 
Liquor 
Gin, case 2 
i ee ee Bees sonewne a 
ee ae ee 2 
Brandy, case eR aE ee ee 1 
3 Star Hennessey ..... ‘ 1 
Whiskey, blended, case .............. 1 
eS eee 1 
Champagne, case 2 
I. i a ie ea ema a 6 
Whiskey, Teich. bottle ....cccccccccccss 2 
NE UND git gain accencaiuninaaa 1 
a a eS lg 1 
Re re 4 
OU EE ee er ee 5 
PL, suenvswennnuexecsns 1 
SN Sieuc ena wn aerate ne oats 1 
Ee ere {3 
Gold : ee rng ae 1 
0 RASS oes 1 
TS | er ee ere 2 
|g EAR eee ere 4 
44 
Leather Goods 
I ah ec i tl ea a rer ers ere 1 
PEE RD. vidoes avexsaricekanaunes 8 
ff: er 1 
Gladstene bag ...... shia ch onl ieee aad 2 
eS Err Pe ren eae 1 
SS Se ore 1 
ES et ene 1 
Briefcase rar oe db aac d@ einai care ieee bat 1 
Overmignt BEG <oosccccvcvscvesesveves 1 
En ela gad Se NO din ate Saas rae 4 
ee Ee er ce rer rere ere ree 2 
23 
Tobacco 
nT er re Te 28 
ee aS ea 3 
Tn Ldcrcebewseaseeananke 1 
SNE Bs larvov en aici abih- ok ace asea aa ae Sa eee 7 
NN OEE CEO TE OE. 
Camels ag coc aigtacmdat abso 3 
Chesterfield ie el saat i 


Luckies 


Cie Cee, DN ki acassa snows 
Cigarette case, gold 
Lighter cia 
Smoking stand 
Humidor ‘ 
Combination case and lighter 


Boats 


Canoe ee 
Fishing boat 
Small yacht 
Outboard motor 
Sail boat . 
Motor boat 
Life preserver 
Marine engine 
Speed boat 


Cameras 


Camera 
Candid 
Contax 
Dietz ; 
Moving picture 
Candid and projector 
Motion and projector. .... 
Leica pou pe eraatgts 
Keystone projector 
Kodak ee 
Films D-70 
Gratlex 
1.5 Lens : 
Camera equipment 
Developing equipment 
Range finder : 
Weston meter 
Tripod 


ee ee es 


Books & Magazines 
DO Gahce basen’ 


Dictionary 

Sports books alae ote 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

Harvard Classics ‘ 

Subscription to Life 
Ssquire 
Harper's 
Readers’ Digest 


Household Goods 


Se ave anticsaa cade nieenerien 5 
Eh cv csntncenedenndbaanaen 
Chair 


a ana one ee she awaeaia ee nee ie 


Water cooler ....... TELE TTL TTT 
Air conditioning system...........e0e. 
I oc ak ee hae ekeb wae 
Furnishings for den 


IRS, Stoel dai ur aitanc acs ix ch ental ata tan een 
CR ais waaonnew ne eennenaea 
UACMIIIIE | io lavc'aracat asus Miicpisl bc a we raealas 


Bridge table and chairs 


Binoculars, Etc. 


Binoculars 
Microscope 
Barometer 
Compass 

IE sides boraa nad lan vine ba ean ee 
I 566 i lS ek lata Gach pe eaRE 


Cash 
For endowment, travel, college, vacation, 
, study, medical attention, etc......... 
Courses 


For dancing, music, etc 
Tools & Machinery 
Art Supplies 
Pets 


Travel 


SE Sense Faso dlaciie weiss 
es _ around world 


ss Ds vias wx a'a 
** Bermuda ....... 
+o INNIS 3. Siac es acco a 
Bi Sa ee ee 


** home ae each ek 
Miscellaneous trips and cruises 


Miscellaneous 


Don’t know .... 


Total 
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How Can We Arrange Our Sales 
Set-up to Keep Taxes Down? 


Look at your distribution machinery through a lawyer’s eyes 


and see what you can do to eliminate or reduce the amount 


of taxes you are paying outside your own home state. 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AXATION is generally classi- 

fied as follows: Merchandise 

or chattel taxation which applies 

to merchandise situated within 
a state on a certain date of each year; 
license fees or privilege taxes; state 
sale taxes; privilege fees which are re- 
quired in order to “do business’ in 
many states, providing the company ac- 
tually is ‘doing intrastate business’’ 
within the state; occupational taxes, 
generally required by city ordinances; 
and use taxes. 

It is important to know that none 
of these taxes, except probably the last 
named, may be required to be paid by 
either state or city laws if the business 
is within the classification of interstate 
commerce. , 


What Is Interstate Business? 


It is well known that interstate com- 
merce relates to business transacted be- 
tween citizens of different states. As 
to the exact character of interstate 
transactions, with relation to intrastate 
transactions, a great deal of argument 
and controversy has existed. Asa gen- 
eral rule, however, a series of acts or 
transactions which ultimately completes 
a business transaction between citizens 
of different states is purely interstate 
business, although one or more acts is 
completed within a state. 

It is well settled law that interstate 
commerce includes the interstate pur- 
chase, sale, lease, and exchange of 
commodities. The fact that an inter- 
state transaction is not continuous, or 
a portion of the transaction is com- 
pleted intrastate, does not in the least 
affect the interstate character of the 
transaction, providing the relationship 
of the events is continuous, although 
delayed. 

For illustration, in Binderup vs. 
Exchange, 263 U. S. 291, it was dis- 
closed that a manufacturer located in 
one state made, through its representa- 
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tive, contracts with purchasers in an- 
other state for the rental of merchan- 
dise. When the merchandise was 
ready for distribution the manufac- 
turer shipped the goods to its repre- 
sentative or distributor situated in the 
state in which the purchasers were lo- 
cated. When the date specified in the 
various contracts arrived the local dis- 
tributor delivered the goods to the re- 
spective purchasers. 

It was contended that the relation- 
ship between the manufacturer and the 
purchaser, and between the distributor 
and the purchasers, was intrastate be- 
cause the goods were not shipped di- 
rectly from the manufacturer to the 
purchasers but were ‘held over by the 
state distributor to be delivered to pur- 
chasers located in the same state. 


After carefully considering all 


phases of the law, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held the different 
transactions to be one continuous in- 
terstate transaction. This court said: 


“The contracts were between residents of 
different states, and contemplated the leas- 
ing by one to the other of a commodity 
manufactured in one state and transported 
to and used in another. The business ef 
the distributors was clearly interstate. . . . 
Does the circumstance that in the course 
of the process the commodity is consigned 
to a local agency of the distributors, to be 
by that agency held until delivery to the 
lessee in the same state, put an end to the 
interstate character of the transaction and 
transform it into one purely intrastate? We 
think not. The intermediate delivery to 
the agency did not end, and was not in- 
tended to end the movement of the com- 
modity. It was merely halted as a con- 
venient step in the process of getting it to 
its final destination.” 


Therefore, a manufacturer or seller 
may employ an agent in another state 
to distribute its products on either sale 
or rental contracts, made previously to 
the shipments of the goods, and he is 
not liable for payment of any intra- 
state taxation in the state into which 
the goods are shipped. 

The fact that a company maintains 
a branch office or distribution station 
in a foreign state does not result in 
the company being liable for payment 


OPEN ALL YEAR... . 


FOR SUPERIOR CONVENTIONS 


THE CAVALIER 
THROUGHOUT 
ENTERTAINS 
CONVENTIONS. 
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of taxation and licenses imposed by 
the laws of the foreign state. 

For example, in Cheney Bros. Co. 
vs. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
246 U. S. 147, it was disclosed that a 
Connecticut corporation maintained in 
Boston, Mass., a selling office with an 
office salesman and four traveling 
salesmen who solicited and took orders 
subject to approval by the home office, 
from which shipments were made di- 
rectly to the purchasers. Since the or- 
ders were sent to the home office from 
where shipments and collections were 
made, the United States Supreme Court 
held the state of Massachusetts not en- 
titled to assess and collect taxes for 
privilege of the company operating its 
branch office in this latter state. 

In another case, Meyers vs. Miami, 
Fla., 131 So. 375, it was shown that a 
corporation located in Indianapolis, 
Ind., maintained an office in the city of 
Miami. All of the orders were mailed 
by the branch manager in Miami to 
Indianapolis and were shipped by the 
corporation to the purchasers C. O. D. 
in Miami. The court held this cor- 
poration not required to pay the city 
license fee. Also, in Mills vs. Port- 
land, 268 U. S. 325, the United States 
Supreme Court held similarly. 

‘Moreover, it has been held that al- 
though an agent of the seller delivers 
goods and collects money therefor, this 
fact alone does not result in a city or 
state being entitled to levy a tax where 
it is shown that the agent’s orders are 
sent to the headquarters, or main office, 
of the company for which he works. 

In this case, Cason vs. Quinby, 53 
So. 741, an agent of a Pittsburgh, Pa., 
corporation took orders for merchan- 
dise. When orders were taken he sent 
the same to the company at Pittsburgh 
and when he received the goods, he 
delivered them to the customers, re- 
ceived the money therefor and remitted 
it to the company in Pennsylvania. 

It was held that this business is in- 
terstate commerce and that the state 
taxation laws are void. , 


Court Decides Issue 


It is well known that many states 
have enacted laws requiring corpora- 
tions in other states to file certificates, 
and comply otherwise with the special 
laws, before transacting intrastate busi- 
ness. While it is inconvenient for for- 
eign corporations to comply with these 
laws, the courts will look through any 
scheme designed especially to avoid 
compliance with the laws. 

For example, in Viking Equipment 
Co. vs. Central Hotel Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., 91 S. W. (2d) 94, it was shown 
that a Michigan corporation had some- 


thing to do with an organization of a 
Missouri corporation which solicited 
business in the state of Missouri. The 
Missouri corporation took contracts, 
and later assigned them to the Michi- 
gan corporation which made the shi 
ments. The installations were made 
by the Missouri corporation. 

The laws of Missouri provide that 
each foreign corporation shall obtain a 
license to transact intrastate business, 
and failure to do so bars the foreign 
corporation from filing suit against 
residents and firms in Missouri. 

The Missouri corporation made a 
contract with a company in Missouri 
and assigned the contract to the Michi- 
gan corporation. The Missouri corpo- 
ration installed the equipment. The 
Michigan corporation was unable to 
collect the amount of the contract price 
and filed suit against the purchaser in 
Missouri. In holding the Michigan 
corporation not entitled to file the suit, 
the court said: 


“It would seem to be perfectly clear that 
J. B. Wilson and his Missouri corporation 

. were merely foils for the Michigan 
corporation which, without going to the 
trouble and slight expense of complying 
with the laws of Missouri relating to for- 
eign corporations, did the business of in- 
stalling the system without having a license 
to do so.” 


Intrastate Use Taxation Law 


Valid 


While a state cannot enact a valid 
law which imposes taxes on interstate 
transactions, it may pass valid laws 
regulating intrastate transactions. 

For instance, in Sheppard vs. Mus- 
ser, Ft. Worth, Texas, 92 S. W. (2d) 
219, it was shown that a state law pro- 
vides that any firm selling, distribu- 
ting, using or consuming cigarettes in 
intrastate commerce shall pay a tax of 
$1.50 per thousand. 

For the purpose of evading payment 
of the taxes, a firm located in Texas es- 
tablished a distributing warehouse in 
Oklahoma. Salesmen solicited orders 
for merchandise in Texas and these 
orders were sent to the warehouse in 
Oklahoma for shipment to salesmen in 
Texas. These salesmen delivered the 
merchandise to the purchaser, whose 
orders previously had been sent to the 
warehouse in Oklahoma. The sales- 
men collected the money or purchase 
price due when they delivered the ciga- 
rettes. 

The question presented the court 
was whether the state of Texas inter- 
fered with interstate commerce regula- 
tions by compelling the purchasers of 
the merchandise to pay the Texas state 
taxes. In holding that the state use 
tax can be imposed upon the purchas- 
ers of the merchandise, the court said: 


“For the purposes of this decision, we 
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shall assume that plaintiff, up to the ume 
he makes delivery of cigarettes to a pur- 
chaser and collects the purchase money, 1s 
engaged in interstate commerce . . . when 
the cigarettes were delivered to the pur- 
chaser and the purchase money paid, they 
ceased to be any longer in interstate com- 
merce. 

It is well settled that a sales tax is 
not a property tax, but that it is a 
privilege tax imposed for the privilege 
of making retail sales, measured by the 
gross proceeds of such sales, less de- 
duction allowed by statute. However, 
a state cannot tax interstate commerce, 
either by laying the tax upon the busi- 
ness which constitutes such commerce 
for the privilege of engaging in it, or 
upon the receipts, as such, derived 
from it. 


On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently 
held that a state may require payment 
of an occupation tax from one engaged 
in both intrastate and interstate com- 
merce, but that a state cannot lay a 
tax upon a business which constitutes 
interstate commerce or the privilege of 
engaging in it. And the fact that a 
portion of a business is intrastate, and 
therefore is taxable, does not justify a 
tax either upon the interstate business 
or upon the whole business. 

For example, in Montgomery Ward 
Co. vs. Fry, 269 N. W. 166, it was 
disclosed that a company (Montgom- 
ery Ward) owns retail stores in the 
state of Michigan. Its main store is 
in Chicago, from which catalogs are 
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sent to the retail stores. Customers 
who cannot select desired merchandise 
from the Michigan retail stores place 
orders by reference to the mail order 
catalogs, and these orders are mailed 
by the retail store managers to the 
main store in Chicago, from which the 
merchandise is shipped interstate to the 
purchasers. The Michigan state of- 
ficials sued to recover payment of the 
state sales tax on these orders. In 
holding that the state could oft tax 
this business, the court said: 

“Exaction of the sales tax on merchan- 
dise, ordered from a manufacturer or whole- 
saler in another state at the request of cus- 
tomers, and shipped directly to the custom- 
ers in this state, though the price thereof 
is paid at the time of order at plaintiff's 


retail store, places a burden on interstate 
commerce and cannot be sustained.” 


Sales by Agents 


It is certain that any and all inter- 
state transactions completed by agents 
are exempt from state taxation. 

For illustration, in the leading Su- 
preme Court case of Robbins vs. 
Shelby, 120 U. S. 489, Memphis, 
Tenn., it was disclosed that a salesman 
from another state stopped at different 
points within a state to solicit orders. 
These orders were shipped directly 
from the foreign state to the custom- 
ers. Controversy developed over 
whether the state into which the goods 
are shipped could legally collect a tax 
on the goods. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the sales actually were 
not completed until the goods were de- 
livered and accepted by the buyers and, 
therefore, such transactions are purely 
interstate—for which no state tax is 
collectable. 

On the other hand, the law is well 
established that a seller is transacting 
intrastate business if he has title to 
merchandise stored in a foreign state, 
as in a warehouse, and then ships or 
delivers such goods to purchasers 
within the state in which the merchan- 
dise is stored. (See 3 S. W. (2d) 
688.) Yet, a seller may take orders 
in a foreign state and then ship all 
goods to a warehouse from which the 
goods are distributed to the purchasers, 
and this is interstate business. 

The majority of persons believe that 
if a solicitor collects money when an 
order is taken, this act results in the 
transaction being intrastate, although 
his employer is located outside the 
state and the goods are shipped from 
this foreign state. However, this is 
not the law. (See 268 U. S. 325.) 

Moreover, it has been held that al- 
though an agent of a seller delivers 
goods and collects money therefor, this 
fact alone does not result in a city or 
state being entitled to levy a tax where 
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it is shown that the agent's orders are 
sent to the headquarters, or main office 
of the company for which he works. 

For illustration, in one late and im- 
portant citation, it was disclosed that 
an agent of a Pittsburgh, Pa., firm 
canvassed and took orders in another 
state from samples. The agent sent 
the orders to Pittsburgh. The goods 
were shipped to him and he delivered 
them to his customers, received the 
money therefor, and remitted it to the 
firm in Pennsylvania. In this case it 
was held that this method of business 
is interstate commerce, and that the 
Pennsylvania state taxation laws are 
void. 

Also, the fact that an agent is paid 
on a commission basis does not con- 
vert an otherwise interstate transaction 
into an intrastate one. (See 97 So. 
307.) 


Intentions Are Important 


It has been consistently held by the 
higher courts that the intentions of the 
buyer and the seller, with respect to 
title to shipped merchandise, is a most 
important consideration when deter- 
mining whether a state may collect a 
sales or other tax on merchandise 
shipped from one state into another. 
For example, a recent court held that 
the state into which merchandise is 
shipped may tax the merchandise if 
it is proved that the title to the mer- 
ales did not reside in the pur- 
chaser until after it was delivered, pto- 
viding the seller and the purchaser are 
located in the same state. (173 Atl. 
404.) 

Some late Federal courts have held 
as follows: 

An agent for out-of-state buyers 
consolidated and arranged for the 
transportation of goods already in in- 
terstate shipments. In other words, 
small lots were consolidated to obtain 
car-lot or bulk freight rates. This was 
held to be interstate business. (See 
New York Packing and Shipping Co., 
86 Fed. (2d) 98.) 

A corporation was engaged in manu- 
facturing men’s trousers which were 
sold to jobbers. The great majority 
of the trousers were sold and shipped 
to purchasers within the state, although 
a small percentage of them were 
shipped interstate. This business was 
held to be intrastate. (See Oberman, 
16 F. Supp. 887.) 

Goods were transported from one 
state into another state where they 
were blended and stored. The blend- 
ing and storage operations were held 
to be intrastate business, whereas the 
shipments were interstate business. 
(Phillips, 97 S. W. (2d) 109.) 

A city ordinance was held void 
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which required food to be inspected 
before being sold at retail. It was 
shown that the food in litigation had 
been shipped from another _ state 
where it had been properly inspected. 
(Longendorf, 16 F. Supp. 442.) 

A state has power to prohibit the 
manufacture of certain merchandise 
within the state, although the mer- 
chandise is intended to be shipped out- 
side of the state. (187 Atl. 461.) 

A state may regulate motor trucks 
used in interstate commerce. Also, 
such truck owners may be required to 
pay a reasonable license fee and to ob- 
tain permits to operate trucks through 
the state. (See 187 Atl. 519.) 


Tea Campaign in U. S. 
Goes National, Boosts 
Ad Fund to $1,000,000 


Tea growers in various countries 
who have run regional promotions in 
this country for 18 months have boost- 
ed their cooperative fund from about 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 and will 
launch a national campaign this month, 
“Turn to Tea” is the slogan. Backers 
believe they will further raise the in- 


crease of 7,400,000 pounds in tea con- 


sumption that they enjoyed during the 
past year. More than 80% of the 
80,000,000 pounds of tea sipped by 
Americans annually is black, from 
India, Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. 
Growers in those countries compose 
the membership of the Tea Bureau. 

Tea Bureau of the United States is 
the name of the recreated Tea Market 
Expansion Bureau which functioned 
until last July. Benjamin Wood, di- 
rector of the bureau, said at a Septem- 
ber 14 luncheon of the Tea Association 
of the U. S. A. in New York that the 
new campaign will concentrate heavily 
on national advertising space, leaving 
local promotions largely to store 
groups and related interests, though it 
does make display set-ups, window 
streamers and such dealer aids avail- 
able to those who want them. 

The advertising campaign, handled 
by the William Esty agency, starts next 
month in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, Woman's Home 
Companion, Life and The American 
Weekly. A schedule in 51 newspapers 
will also be used throughout the coun- 
try, following up the extensive news- 
paper advertising that has played an 
important part in the regional cam- 
paigns which operated in the Great 
Lakes states and in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Color-Comic Climb 


In the six years 1931-36, inclusive, dollar 
volume of color advertising in the nation’s 
newspaper comic sections rose progressively 
like this 


!) ae et eer eee $ 160,000 
1932. ere eee eee 3,000,000 
1933 4.800.000 
1934 ....+» 9,000,000 
1935 ; .. 11,000,000 
I ih pie od cred ee 14,000,000 


And, you may add, 1937—at least 
$16,000,000. 

The record is the more notable when it 
is considered that much of it was done in 
years when newspaper linage as a whole, 
the stock market and ‘most everything else 
were coasting rapidly downwara. 

In 1934 total newspaper linage, showing 
its first gain since 1929, was up 10.6. In 
1935 it rose 5.8; in 1936, 10.7. 

Color advertising im comic sections, 
meanwhile, nearly doubled in 1934, and 
continued to jump ahead in the next two 
years, several times as fast as newspaper 
linage as a whole. 

Most of this comic section volume has 
gone to larger newspapers. At the end of 
last year, of 538 Sunday newspapers, only 
238 had four color comic advertising. 
(Two had two-color.) But of the total 
Sunday circulation of 30,000,000 about 
26,000,000 carried comics. 

About half of the 1936 dollar volume of 
$14,000,000 was done by two groups—Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Newspapers with an 11- 
paper circulation of more than 7,000,000 
(and an 18-paper circulation of nearly 
9,000,000 in 11 markets, counting seven 
additional or alternate papers), and Puck, 
distributed to 17 Hearst Sunday papers with 
a combined circulation of about 6,000,000. 


The Cost Is Low 


Include these two in a selection of 60 
papers published in 53 cities and you may 
get more than 50% coverage in 701 out of 
the 980 cities in the country of more than 
10,000 population. In only 22 of these 
cities would you get less than 20% cover- 
age. You may buy 17,000,000 circulation 
for a half-page in color at a rate of $1.86 
per thousand readers. 

Which is, of course, a mighty low rate. 

But this is just one of a score of factors 
responsible for the growth of this medium. 
The most important factor—the factor on 
which all the others are based—is the pop- 
ularity of Sunday comics themselves. 

Comic sections had been building and 
holding circulation for a third of a century 
before advertisers started to tie-up directly 
with them. They had been followed avidly 
by the great majority of men, women and 
children readers. The comics had created 
and established a lot of characters—from 
“Little Orphan Annie’ and ‘‘Skeezix” to 
“Jiggs” and “Tillie the Toiler’—the adven- 
tures, tribulations and successes of whom 
had become definitely a part of the lives of 
millions of people. 
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A couple of examples will illustrate just 
how definitely. 

When little Annie lost her dog Sandy a 
couple of years ago, there came a telegram 
from-—of all people!—Henry Ford: ‘Please 
do all you can to help Annie find Sandy 
stop We are all interested.” 

When Mary Gold, a character in the 
Andy Gump strip, died (the first time any 
character in any comic had died) the offices 
of the Chicago Tribune, where Andy was 
born and bred, were swamped, not only 
with messages of condolence but with floral 
offerings. 

Skeezix, you know, is one character who, 
like the rest of us, has grown up and 
older with the years. In the course of time 
his mother, Blossom, was to have another 
child. Blossom was not shown expanding 
over the prospect, but the subject was dis- 
cussed in the strip. It aroused a great 
controversy. Should children learn whence 
babies come? Publishers of ‘Gasoline 
Alley,’ in which Skeezix appears, were 
threatened with cancellations. 

Candor, however, won out. When little 
Corky was about to arrive, nurses’ homes 
and hospitals in Illinois, Indiana and else- 
where offered Blossom free confinement. 
Harvester Life Insurance Co. of Texas gave 
Corky a $1,000, 20-year endowment policy. 
Liberty National Bank, Washington, D. C., 
started a savings account in his name. 

In other words, to readers who have 
grown up and old with the comic sections, 
these characters are real. 


-But Reader Loyalty Is High 


And advertisers—slowly at first, but in 
increasing mumbers—came to understand 
that results from copy based on the human 
interest, continuity, cartoon technic are real, 
too. They know that the only asset of any 
medium is the interest and loyalty of its 
readers (or listeners). Comic sections have 
more than proved their case in this. 

The first extensive use of the Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Newspapers and Puck groups 
came in 1932. In that year eight adver- 
tisers bought more than three pages s(or 
$60,000) each in those groups. They were 
Grape-Nuts and Grape-Nuts flakes, Post 
Toasties and Postum of General Foods; 
Quaker Oats and Ovaltine, and Lifebuoy, 
Rinso, Lux toilet soap and Lux flakes of 
Lever Brothers. These eight have been at 
it quite consistently since, and all appeared 
in these papers during the first eight months 
of this year. (General Foods, for Grape- 
Nuts, is said to have been the first to de- 
velop a separate technic for this medium.) 

Of six advertisers who started in 1933— 
Ralston, Royal gelatin, Oxydol, Camel, Col- 
gate and Wrigley—five are still at it. 
(Wrigley dropped out after a couple of 
years. ) 

It should be noted that although children 
get their share of attention from comic sec- 
tion advertisers, some 60 advertisers have 
used this medium and technic to appeal 
primarily to adults. Some of these are 
Crisco, Kraft-Phenix, Heinz, Fels, Vick’s, 


Bromo-Seltzer, Bauer & Black, Gold Medal 
flour, Colgate, Forhan’s, Iodent and Lister- 
ine tooth paste, Royal and Remington type- 
writers, Dodge cars, Gillette blades, Alka- 
Seltzer, Waterman pen and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

At first the advertisers, skeptical, used 
coupons. Some of the returns were phe- 
nomenal. Jell-O, 23,000 box tops 
from one ad in one paper. . Quaker 
Oats, 220,000 box tops from one half-page. 

French bird seed, 48,900 contest let- 
ters. . . . Montgomery Ward, 57,000 
requests for catalogs. ; 

But although offers and coupons still per- 
sist, they do not prevail now. Advertisers 
know now that comic section advertising 
Pays. 

Certain of them, to be sure, are still shy 
of comics because they are not sufficiently 
“dignified” or “elegant,” or because such 
layouts may not be so effective as those in 
poster style, for window or counter dis- 
plays. 

But against these objections the color- 
comic people point to their enormous cir- 
culation, all-the-family readership, loyal 
audience, and the attention value of color 
(and constantly improving reproduction), 
story-continuity, “balloons,” and dominant 
size. 

By and large, it is admitted that Orphan 
Annie and Tillie and Harold Teen and 
Jiggs (who are often really ourselves in 
caricature) do a lot every Sunday to bring 
home the nation’s bacon, and advertising 
returns, generally. 


Phillips Wyman, for 14 years the director 
of circulation, McCall Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of T. J. Butti- 
koffer, Hearst Magazines, who has been 
making an extended sojourn in England 
for his company. 


Six Non-Hearst Papers 
Add The American Weekly 


The American Weekly has announced 
that, for the first time in its 41 years of 
publication, it will be distributed with Sun- 
day newspapers other than those owned by 
W.R. Hearst. Beginning January 2, 1938, 
this Sunday magazine which already reaches 
6,000,000 homes, will add another million 
in eight newspapers by distribution with 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Houston Post, Minneapolis Journal, 
Nashville Tennessean and Wichita Beacon. 
Thus The American Weekly will get a 
largely unduplicated audience of 7,000,000 
families. 

Rates, of course, will be increased. A 
letter to advertisers announces the new 
scale, effective January 2, but adds that 
contracts signed before December 31 will 
be made at the old rates. Back covers in 
four colors advance from $20,000 to $22,- 
500; inside color pages from $18,000 to 
$20,000; black-and-white pages from $17,- 
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500 to $19,500; and black-and-white space 
per agate line from $9.50 to $10.50. 

The publication is making no changes in 
its editorial content. Every paper on its 
list gets the same magazine every week, a 
magazine built upon an editorial formula 
conceived by Mr. Hearst in 1896 and ad- 
hered to ever since. The. American Weekly's 
editors present material from all over the 
world that deals glamorously with the 
loves, romances, adventures and tragedies of 
real people, in high places and low, always 
with verifiable names and addresses. Each 
real-life article must contain a theme that 
characterizes the best works of fiction. The 
magazine also devotes now, as it did in the 
beginning, a great amount of space to the 
developments and mysteries of astronomy, 
archaeology, biology, medicine and the 
Other sciences, written accurately but in 
language the layman can understand. 

For its first 20 years The American 
Weekly carried no advertising. But in 
1916, with a circulation of 2,000,000, it 
changed this policy. By 1927 its advertis- 
ing volume had reached 522,055 lines for 
that year and circulation was about 5,000,- 
000. Increases followed in both linage and 
circulation—except during 1932 and 1933. 
The upward turn came in 1934. In 1936 
the magazine passed its previous all-time 
high by recording its first million-line year 
with exactly 1,041,068 lines—an advance 
from depression that stands out among all 
national magazines. Its long-time policy of 
maintaining advertising copy standards is 
one factor that has helped The American 
Weekly build up its linage particularly for 
foods, drug store products and automobiles 
to commanding totals. 

Executives say that officers from non- 
Hearst-owned newspapers to distribute The 
American Weekly have been refused in past 
years but that now the “time is ripe’ to 
give its advertisers a still greater national 
market. 


Look’s First “Advertising” Issue 

Look’s first advertising issue will be 
dated November 9 and will appear on the 
newsstands October 26. The publishers 
won't say who their first advertisers are, 
but here is a partial list of agencies who 


have bought space for clients: Newell- 
Emmett; Ruthrauff & Ryan; J. Stirling 
Getchell; Morse International; Erwin, 
Wasey; Young & Rubicam; J. Walter 


Thompson; Lord & Thomas; Buchanan & 
Co.; Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham; N. 
W. Ayer; Chas. W. Hoyt; Wm. Esty; 
Donahue & Coe, and Gundlach Advertising 
Agency. See if you can guess who the 
clients are and see the answers on Octo- 
ber 26. 


This Week Protects Itself 


Those newspaper publishers who carry 
This Week in their Sunday editions gath- 
ered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York on September 21 for their third an- 
nual meeting. After the meeting William 
Schmick, business manager of the Baltimore 
Sun and chairman of This Week News- 
paper Publishers’ Committee announced 
that the committee has unanimously decided 
to take measures to protect itself against 
the inroads of competitors. Hereafter “no 
newspapers carrying This Week will take 
on for distribution any type of publication 
without first presenting the situation to the 
conference board of newspaper publishers, 
to determine whether it would compete 
with This Week either in an advertising or 
circulation way.’ A change in outlet was 
also announced: The Minneapolis Tribune 
will carry This Week when the present 
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WHAT AND WHO DO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
LEADERS BELIEVE 


ARE 


INDUSTRY'S MOST POTENT 
AIDS TODAY? 


WHAT ARE THE USES FOR 
MARKET RESEARCH? 


WHO EMPLOYS ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH AND WHY? 


HOW IS PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CREATING SUCCESSES? 


WHAT CAN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS DO? 


What do 442 American Industrial Leaders think? 


A survey we made among them is yours, gratis. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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contract with the Minneapolis Journal has 
expired. 


Agency Problems Discussed by 
NAAN 


The National Advertising Agency Net- 
work, previously known as the Allied Serv- 
ice Agencies, meeting for the first time 
under its new name in Milwaukee, early 


this month, heard discussions by many 
leaders in the advertising business on the 
major problems confronting advertising 
agencies. Joe C. Elliff, manager of the 


Chicago office of the Saturday Evening Post 
was the keynoter, and Fred R. Gamble, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AAAA, was guest 
speaker. 

Of special importance was a discussion 
of credit insurance, under the topic of 
agency safeguards, the highlight of which 
was a playlet showing the pitfalls and dan- 
gers that any agency might encounter due 


INGERSOLL, 


WM. H. INGERSOLL 


NORVELL 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 


& BABSON 


CLIFFORD BABSON 


Counsellors on 
Sales Problems 


Interviews and Correspondence Solicited 


370 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
At 4lst Street Phone: LExington 2-5540 


HOW TO WIN SALES 
INFLUENCE PROSPECTS 


Told in FREE 


Methods Used by 
5000 Firms 


@ This informative book tells how 
more than 5000 firms have used 
Autopoint pencils to strengthen 
goodwill and increase sales. Gives 
proved sales plans! Explains why 
Autopoint is the better pencil for 
sales promotion. Nationally adver- 
tised retail value. Continues for years 
to benefit the giver because its 
simple sturdy mechanism always 
works. Has only two moving parts. 
Also famous Grip-Tite Tip that never 
lets lead wobble or drop out. Write 
today for samples and free book, 
“The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 


] C 
The # Better Pencil 


Awtopoint Company, Dept. SM-10, 1801 Foster Avenue, 
Chicago, Iinois 
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to the neglect of proper coverage of insur- 
ance on credit, personnel and property. 
Mr. Gamble gave a thorough picture of the 
operations of the AAAA in research and 
detailed studies of important problems fac- 
ing advertising and business. Mr. Elliff 
discussed the moral and financial obliga- 
tions of the modern agency, and publisher 
relations. 

Oakleigh R. French, of St. Louis, was 
again voted director of the network. A 
definite expansion program is under way, 
and a proposal was taken under considera- 
tion for a cooperative advertising campaign 
by the Network. 


“How to Get People Excited” 


This is the title of a book published 
today by True Story Magazine, one of the 
purposes of which is to show how True 
Story has been able to keep reader interest 
for 18 years, “editing the only magazine 
on earth with more than 2,000,000 circula- 
tion bought copy by copy.”’ It is directed 
to authors and advertising writers. The 
book reprints 60 psychological plot situa- 
tions which have appeared in the magazine 


| during the past five years, and the reader 
| interest rating, indicating by mail response, 


has been measured in each case. 


Colonial Williamsburg 
Described by House & Garden 


With the restoration of Williamsburg, 
Va., to its 18th Century splendor nearing 
completion, House & Garden will feature 
in its November issue scenes of the old 


_ capital of the Virginia Colony, with pic- 
| tures of the exteriors and interiors of its 


public buildings and manors, a detailed 
description of its influence on present-day 
architecture, etc. It is hoped by the editors 
that home-owners will find many ideas to 
help them build and develop their own 
homes. 


Three New ABP Members 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
have admitted Dress Accessories, Linens & 
Domestics and Sheet Metal Worker to 
membership. 157 business papers are now 
members of the ABP. 


Media and Its Personnel 


“To meet the needs of home economics 
teachers of clothing and dressmaking in 
colleges and high school,” Simplicity Pat- 
tern Co., New York, announces the mailing 
of 30,000 copies of ‘School Sewing Service 
News” to teachers throughout the country, 


| The editor is Caroline Hutchins, and busi- 


ness promotion is under the direction of 
Walter L. Salmon. The magazine goes free 
to teachers of home economics and sewing, 
costs others 10 cents, and will be issued 
quarterly. 

Frank A. Munsey Co., announces the 
addition on October 14 of All American 
Fiction to the field of variety fiction maga- 


| zines, and Double Detective Fiction to the 
| already long list of detective-mystery maga- 


| zines. 


Both magazines will contain 160 


| pages, “larger in wordage content than any 
| other magazines in their respective fields 


| 


now on the market”; both will sell for 15 
cents, and both are monthlies. 

American News Service, New York, an- 
nounces that, starting this Fall, they will 
publish a colored weekly magazine, to be 
distributed nationally through weekly news- 
papers. Jerome A. Frant is the eastern 
director. 

Walter W. Meeks has been appointed to 


represent Sports Afield in the South. . 
Bob Carnahan, formerly of Harper's Bazaar 
and Junior League Magazine, will join the 
selling staff of Photoplay in their Chicago 
office on October 4. Clayton W. 
Cousens is now with House Beautiful. 
ae Robert W. Watts will represent 
Shears and Packaging Digest in the Chicago 
territory. . . . Eugene D. Towler and John 
Morrissy have joined the eastern staff of 
Look, and Willis Osborn, of Blanchard- 
Nichols-Osborn, has been made southern 
representative of that magazine. . . . Sam 
F. Dunn is now a member of the local dis- 
play staff of the Los Angeles Examiner. 
. . . A. §. Ginsburgh, formerly of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, becomes asso- 
ciated with the Scranton Tribune, on its 
sales staff. 


Harris & Ewing 


With the leasing by Mrs. Eleanor Patter- 

son of two Washington papers, the Her- 

ald and Times, J. Leo Sugrue, who has 

been national manager of the Times 

since 1935, has been appointed national 

advertising manager of the combined 
publications. 


Agency Notes 


H. O. Nadler, formerly of Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, has become account executive 
with Ferry-Hanly Co., New York; the 
agency has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of Dixie Bus Center, New York 
City, in their office there, and their Chicago 
office will handle several bus lines and 
depots. Colman O'Shaughnessy has 
joined McCann-Erickson in their New York 
office, and Thomas H. Reese and Aubrey A. 
Levenseller have been added to the Cleve- 
land staff of that agency. Caravel 
Films announce that Alfred W. Kammerer 
and Edwin S. Parsons will head the slide 
film division service. Neilson M. 
Mathews, former vice-president of Carter- 
Thomson Agency, has joined Geare-Mar- 
ston, Inc., as an account executive. 

Appointments announced during the fort- 
night include: Ford, Browne & Mathews to 
handle the advertising of Aurex Corp., Chi- 
cago. . . . Albert Frank-Guenther Law to 
handle Adjustable Shoes, New York. .. . 
Laboratoire Jessel of Paris, makers and dis- 
tributors of Dr. Miot’s ointment, have ap- 
pointed Zinn & Meyer, Inc., New York. ... 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago, have appointed 
Homer McKee, Inc., in that city. . . . N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., will direct the com- 
ing campaign of Pinesbridge Farm, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., producers of the Original Pines- 
bridge Farm Smoked Turkey. The 
Skol Co. account goes to J. Walter Thomp- 
son, New York, effective immediately. 
: Truval Manufacturers, Inc. (men’s 
shirts and pajamas) have appointed the 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
. . « In order that their own competing 
brands be handled by competing advertising 
agencies, Procter & Gamble Co. have ap- 
pointed Pedlar & Ryan to handle the ad- 
vertising of Chipso. 
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Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(September and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Publishers’ Information Bureau. Ine. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
——September —January-September— — August —January-August— 
1937 1936 1937 1936 % Change 1937 1936 1937 1936 Y% Change 

Class —— - 

1. Automobiles $601.1 $723.2 $9,627.5 $10,236.3 — 5.95 $360.1 $125.9 $3,939.8  $2,429.6 -+ 62.16 
2. Auto Accessories. 950.1 737.4 7,207.7 5,834.8 -+23.53 yes! 341.8 3,636.8 3,039.3 + 19.66 
3. Clothing ....... 806.0 544.4 5,648.6 4,304.0 +31.23 31.5 4.1 206.3 200.6 + 2.74 
4.Communication . 80.2 60.9 806.8 614.3 -+31.27 side ee ae 

5. Elec. Hsld. Equip. 130.5 86.0 3,792.9 3,497.6 -+ 8.44 77.9 35.9 758.1 124.7 +507.94 
6. Elec. Struc. wetted 154.9 100.0 1,367.5 714.1 -+91.46 Aired ee uve 

7. Financial 292.8 258.3 2,979.5 2,742.3 + 8.64 $15 38.4 543.4 314.8 -+ 72.62 
G. Foods ...... 918.1 978.6 11.493.2 11,238.3 2.27 893.0 802.8 8,134.2 6,790.5 + 19.78 
9. Food Beverages 284.9 363.7 2,989.1 3,098 4 — 3.52 344.3 306.7 3,595.8 2,927.0 -+ 22.85 
10. Beer, Wines and 

BONES x5 :3 65 2% 480.5 240.4 4,292.3 2,659.5 -—+61.49 oe, piece 27.7 ere 
11. Confections ..... 123.6 148.6 924.1 1,029.7 —10.20 106.7 97.3 920.8 861.0 + 6.97 
12. House Furnishings 501.3 358.4 3,710.6 2,681.5 738.38 21.5 185.8 — 93.92 
13. Kitchen Supplies. 208.3 130.1 2,333.0 1,278.8 +82.55 3 31.5 351.3. — 91.03 
14. Soaps, Cleansers. 411.1 394.3 3,561.5 3,873.6 — 8.06 474.6 2 3,875.1 2,048.5 -+ 89.16 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, 

Watches. ....... 419.7 24.1 574.4 392.3 -+46.43 65.9 145.8 — 54.79 
16. Machinery ...... 92.5 41.4 706.9 363.3 +94.49 9.4 132.3 36.9 +258.54 
17. Office Supplies. . 196.8 163.1 1,632.6 1,306.0 -—+24.97 es ean Ae 388.3 
18. Publications 146.1 149.4 1,076.8 930.1 -—+15.70 62.0 36.6 449.0 209.6 +114.22 
a. 194.9 194.5 828.4 1,075.2 —22.98 129.8 110.2 1,370.8 851.7 -+ 60.95 
20. Smoking Materials 670.9 598.8 ps Be: 4,656.0 -+25.28 $51.3 396.8 4,284.5 3,064.1 -+ 39.83 
21. Sporting Goods. . 212.35 122.0 739.9 1,378.9 +26.20 t 84.2 er 
22. Struc. Materials 177.4 83.4 1,130.9 7360 -33.35 ee 91.8 58.9 -+ 55.86 
23. Structural Fixtures 2122 180.4 1,871.1 1,472.4 -+27.11 18.4 3.4 309.8 270.1 + 14.69 
24. Toilet Goods... 1,475.5 1,329.8 15,852.1 12,387.3 -+-27.97 864.2 654.2 8,062.7 7,108.4 -+ 13.42 
25. Medical Supplies 445.7 499.7 6,454.0 5,528.5 -+16.74 410.7 321.5 4,032.2 3,153.0 + 27.88 
26. Travel & Accom.. 332.0 275.9 4,585.2 3,381.1 +35.61 een bid $1.7 26.6 + 94.36 

Miscellaneous 1,298.5 1,199.9 10,663.9 9,454.1 -+12.80 45.2 218.2 481.4 1,154.4 — 58.32 

WE gx eaencass $11,449.1 $9,987.8 $113,684.9 $96, 865.7. +17. 36 $4 4,806. 6 $3,776.8 $45,098.4 $35,741.9 -+ 26.18 
Note—The National Magazines checked total 108 publications, 16 Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chan 

weeklies and semi-monthlies for August and 92 monthlies, broadcasting over the networks of the National Broadcasting 
including Voguwe for September. All figures are based on one- Co., Columbia Broadcasting System and the Mutua! Broad- 


time single insertion rates. 


casting System. . The figures cover facilities only and do 
not include talent. 


Nelson C. Durand, long a vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J., has entered the marketing field with 
Ramsdell & Haase, Business Counsellors, a 
division of Daniel Starch, New York. 

Frank Divelbiss, for several years associ- 
ated with Albert Frank-Guenther Law, has 
announced the formation of his own adver- 
tising agency in Houston, which will be 
known as Frank Divelbiss, Advertising. 


Day Radio Time Booms 


Further evidence of the increasing popu- 
larity of Summer radio time is seen in 
CBS's figures for July and August. Total 
time sales jumped to $3,943,692, an in- 
crease of 56% over the two months last 
year. Daytime sales on the CBS network 
were 257% above July and August of 1936, 
and for the first eight months, 106%. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Issues Bicentennial Edition 

On September 6 the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch issued its Bicentennial Edition, 
consisting of five volumes, each describing 
a different period of the city’s history. The 
first page of each section reproduces in 
color a famous scene, drawn by John De- 
Groot. The material has been gathered 
with care and edited by members of the 
newspaper's own staff. Copies are avail- 
able at 20 cents each by writing to the 
offices of the Times-Dispatch. 
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Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 28) 


Reminders of label changes will be in- 
corporated in all Del Monte ads for 
the rest of the 1937-38 season. 

Copy addressed to teachers, doctors, 
and food experts also runs in technical 
publications; and a home-economics 
booklet is being sent to schools and 
teachers. 


Two Up for G & W 


Gooderham & Worts, subsidiary of 
Hiram Walker distillery, takes space in 
200 papers of 180 cities to back up a 
magazine series. In territories where 
blends are preferred, G & W’s “Star” 
whiskies will receive daily support. 
Imaginary conversations between 
Hamlet _ and his father’s ghost, 
D’ Artagnan and the Three Musketeers, 
etc., wind up with the advice, “At 
your package store or bars, judge 
your whisky by the ‘Stars.’ ’ 

Down South, where bourbon is a 
favorite tipple, G & W’s Hill Farm 
bourbon is to be talked about by 
strictly American characters. G & W’s 


105th anniversary is also underlined. 
Fletcher & Ellis, New York, are in 
charge. 


Listen—Really 

National Broadcasting Co. sends to 
several hundred ad and business exec- 
utives a recorded dramatization of 
Listen, “the magazine within a mag 
azine’ advertisement of RCA-NBC in 
Life for September 20. One side con- 
tains a Victor Red Seal symphony 
number, conducted by Toscanini; 
t'other has a back-stage ““glimpse”’ at 
radio—rehearsal, sound effects, short- 
wave pick-up from Europe, and so on. 

Fourth of a series being distributed 
by NBC, the record goes into a 
special album. Company officials think 
that a whole batch of recorded ads is 
a novelty—single discs are, of course, 
old stuff. Liberally sugar-coating the 
selling message, only two of the 
records have contained commercials. 
An eye-witness description of the 
Hindenburg disaster, and highlithts 
from Marconi’s life, on the other two, 
are the type of unusual record which 
will be interspersed with ads. 
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NIGHT LIFE 


ALOFT 


% United's 1937 version of de- 
luxe night travel comfort is the 
new Mainliner Sleeper Service. 
Sleep your way across the 
U.S. A. overnight— awake re- 
freshed. It costs no more to 

fly in Mainliner Sleepers. 


CATCH UP ON YOUR SLEEP on mat- 
tresses of real down, in berths 614 
feet long, wide as a twin bed. 


FOR LATE RETIRERS . . . THE SKY- 
ROOM. Only United offers this 
lounge compartment—separate 
dressing rooms for men and women. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES — 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE EAST OR WEST 


, VANCOUVER 
SEATTLE 
ORTLAND 
jf 


y ETROIT 
SALT LAKE ' 
3 DENVER PurtSBuRGH PMILA 

WASHINGTON 


wn 
60STON 
\ _ DETRO 
CHICAGO LEVELANO = /wew 
—_ YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
SAm DIEGO 


“MAIN LINE” SERVICE: 3 stops 


coast - to - coast 1513 hrs. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 
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How the Miller-Tydings Law 
Will Alter Distribution Trends 


(Continued from page 22) 


The private brand is a device by 
which the retailer seeks to keep the 
consumer from knowing the producer. 
He accepts the responsibility for qual- 
ity and value and the expense of find- 
ing buyers without the maker's aid. 
He impersonates the manufacturer, and 
though to save his life he could not 
write the specifications for making a 
typewriter or a watch, he offers these 
and countless other articles under his 
own brand with assurance to his cus- 
tomers that they embody values and 
skills beyond those obtainable in the 
products of specialists in these fields. 

The fact that sometimes the retailer 
is justified in these actions does not 
disguise the circumstance of his drop- 
ping the role of the middleman that 
he is and assuming that of the pro- 
ducer, which he is not. It may indi- 
cate that there is something basically 
wrong with the distributive system 
when it gives an incentive to practices 
intrinsically unreal and deceptive, but 
that is not my text today. 


One Glaring Inconsistency 


Neither shall I dwell upon the in- 
consistency of owners of national 
brands in selling to their competitors. 
For that is what it amounts to when a 
retailing organization adopts its own 
brand. It then becomes in effect a 
manufacturer, the competitor of other 
brand owners, and should be treated 
as such. Thereafter the national brand 
is only a decoy in such establishments 
to draw customers to be switched. 
Otherwise there would be no object 
in having the private brand. 

In logic, brand owners should take 
the position that distributors must be 
On one side of the fence or the other 
but not straddling it. Heinz would not 
entrust the sale of its soups to Camp- 
bell, which has its own competing 
brand. If retailers have their own 
brands they should stand or fall by 
them. But they should not be counte- 
nanced in trading on the manufac- 
turer's brand and good will to build a 
competing brand. And that in a mo- 
ment will bring me back to the Miller- 
Tydings Fair Trade bill where I left 
off last month.* 

I shall only add before leaving this 
point that logic alone does not prevail 

* “The Miller-Tydings Act: Now That 
We Have It, What Shall We Do?” Sep- 
tember 1 SM. 


in the world as it is. Expediency, op- 
portunism, momentary gain tempt man 
to sacrifice ultimate salvation for de- 
liverance from immediate pain. Large 
retailers controlling substantial markets 
have business to dispense which few 
manufacturers are able to summon 
courage to forego. Indeed, individu- 
ally such a policy would be ineffectual, 
for one concern would be penalizing 
itself for the benefit of others if it took 
such a position. But collectively it is 
time for brand owners to get together 
and assert their interests. Then dis- 
tributors could take their choice be- 
tween going on their own or having 
the help of the manufacturers’ demand, 

All of the foregoing leads up to the 
fundamental principle underneath the 
Fair Trade Act. This act is a practical 
application of the principle of the 
“meeting of minds” to the processes 
inherent in trade-mark merchandising. 
It is a recognition of something of 
which the brand owner had been de- 
nied ever since, in 1911, the Supreme 
Court ruled in the case of Miles vs. 
Park, that the manufacturer ‘had no 
further interest in this branded mer- 
chandise after he had sold it to dealers. 
That ruling is now revised to say that 
he has no interest in the physical mer- 
chandise itself but that as long as his 
trade-mark, which he does not sell, is 
attached to his goods, he has a right 
to stipulate the price at which they 
shall be resold. 


Brand Owner Regains Rights 


In other words, it is now established 
in law that the consumer-buyer of a 
branded article is not solely the cus- 
tomer of the retailing outlet, but that 
the brand owner is a party to the 
transaction and entitled to a voice in it 
to the extent of setting the prices be- 
cause it was presumably his trade-mark 
which determined the customer's 
choice. The trade-mark was the 
agency through which the minds of 
the maker and the user came to meet. 

That is not only good law but it is 
good sense. Gradually, as the strains 
and stresses of readjusting ourselves 
to a forgotten viewpoint have been 
assimilated, it will infuse a new health 
into the business structure. We have 
a generation cf lawlessness in mer- 
chandising to recover from! 

The new legal status which the 
brand-owner now enjoys is going to 
work far-reaching changes in the busi- 
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ness world. It will reverse tendencies 
which have been gathering momentum 
during the past two decades. No in- 
stantaneous revolution is to be ex- 
pected or desired. It took years after 
price maintenance was withdrawn for 
the effects to be felt. Chain merchan- 
dising, for example, did not spring 
full-blown into power at once. Time 
was required to learn the technique of 
using well-known brands at cut prices 
and the other devices that go with it, 
to capture public confidence and ab- 
sorb the patronage. Similarly now, 
time will be required to relearn the 
technique of standard-price merchan- 


dising. But the results will be none 
the less decisive. What will they be? 
Well, to start with, smaller manu- 


facturers will grow in importance in 
the national scene. They can now in- 
sure their dealers and distributors a 
definite profit for their services, as they 
could not do before. Consequently 
the trade will have an incentive, for- 
merly lacking, to take on their lines 
and stay behind them, which was im- 
possible as long as price-cutting raids 
were certain to break out as soon as a 
line gained popularity enough to make 
it useful as a bargain-leader to the 
sensation-seeking dealers or jobbers. 


Rebirth of Yankee Ingenuity 
 w) d 


The new condition will give a sta- 
bility, hitherto missing, to the smaller 
manufacturer's efforts. He can count 
on ‘holding the distribution that he 
establishes as long as his goods merit 
the support. He can begin advertising 
his product, knowing that if he creates 
a demand his distribution will not be 
disrupted by a price-cutting war that 
would make it necessary to start over 
again. Advertising, started sectionally, 
will have a solid foundation and can 
be spread from one zone to another 
until the whole country is covered. 
Thus the periodicals of national circu- 
lation will gain patronage. 

As manufacturers acquire confidence 
in the new stability, they will be en- 
couraged to launch new products. 
Initiative on the part of great numbers 
of producers will be stimulated. Ad- 
vertising agencies will find new ac- 
counts blossoming. There will be a 
flowering of fresh enterprise from all 
directions. We shall witness a rebirth 
of ingenuity. ‘Yankee’ venturesome- 
ness will again be on the march and 
the benefits will be widespread in- 
stead of confined to the big concerns. 

Wholesalers, too, will contribute a 
new force. Their customers, the mil- 
lion independent dealers, will not be 
harassed by the under-cutting of the 
big retailing organizations. The whole- 
salers can now handle manufacturers’ 
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Aerial Bombardment 
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' THE FLINT JOURNAL ¢ COVERS A BIG, 


PROSPEROUS MARKET 


to latest figure, 


Flint’s annual retail sales, 
are $58,302.659.00. The 
Flint Journal covers this big, prosper- 


Your Other 7 Booth 
Michigan Papers are: 
accordin 
& Muskegon Chronicle 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


The § Booth Papers 


ous market at one-paper cost. Write Grand Rapids Press 
or call IT. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd paeage tga 
. ry " Ann Arbor News 
Street, New York, or John E. Lutz, Bay City Slees 
135 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Cover Your Michigan 


Market Outside Detroit 


- DEALERS’ HANDS. 


ON OW 


@ Once you have sold an order to a 
dealer and the delivery has been 
made, you have temporarily lost a 
customer. He can't buy again until he 
has disposed of this stock. 

How can you shorten the interval 
between orders? One sure way is to 
provide your dealers with selling 


helps that will effectively present 
your merchandise to the consumer. 

Donnelley's have developed many 
plans that help move goods out of 
retail outlets so more goods from 
the producer can move in. Why not 
consult us regarding your dealers’ 


consumer problems? 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW 


YORK * 


CHICAGO 


ANGELES 
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brands safely, knowing that they are 
protected against grinding demoraliza- 
tion. The smaller manufacturer can 
obtain the services of the wholesalers 
in quickly gaining the spread of his 
goods throughout the trade. Thus he 
can go ahead with his own job of pro- 
duction with reliance upon a powerful 
jobbing cooperation that he has not 
had for years. He will provide jobs 
for wage-earners. Purchasing power 
and markets will expand. Better times 
will be promoted. The wholesaler 
will not be driven to developing pri- 
vate brands of his own which he did 
only because he could make nothing 
on producers’ brands as long as price 
maintenance was impossible. 

The retailer, in the mass, will also 
prosper more. The hocus-pocus of 
substitutes will no longer be a neces- 
sity with him. He can offer standard 
goods with confidence that he will get 
a fair return without being undersold. 
The plague of having to be always 
searching for something “just as good” 
to offer in place of profitless leaders 
will be spared him. An integrity that 
has long been missing will return. 


Small Towns Will Gain 


The smaller dealer, if competent, 
and the smaller town will share in the 
better times. The use of nationally 
known goods as cut-price leaders will 
not be so widely practiced to centralize 
trade in the big stores and pull it from 
the small town to the city. 

There will be less inducement to 
mergers and consolidations among 
manufacturers. When the individual 
factory can set its prices at all stages 
of distribution it does not need to com- 
bine with others to cope with the buy- 
ing power of the big distributor who 
heretofore could destroy its distribu- 
tion by price-cutting on its products if 
it did not come to terms. Thus col- 
lectivist tendencies will be minimized 
all the way along the line and indi- 
vidual initiative will thrive again. 

These are a few of the broad 
tendencies that will flow from the new 
legal dispensation. At first the trends 
will be weak. But they will gather 
force and come to equilibrium in time 
with the opposite forces which the un- 
disciplined conditions of the past 25 
years have fostered. I look for a slow 
but constantly accelerating realignment 
of interests in the merchandising 
world, with plenty of disappointments 
in the process. I have consciously 
made an idealistic presentation. But 
what I have pictured are the inevitable 
tendencies and the reality will fall 
short only in degree. 

It is important to understand the 
drift of our environment. If we per- 


ceive the direction of the currents on 
which we float we can make allowance 
for the side-eddies and cross winds 
which may deflect us somewhat from 


our destination. 
x *k * 


Note: Within the past few days, too 
late for attention in this issue, I have re- 
ceived many letters from readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT asking specific questions 
about the Miller-Tydings Bill and the ap- 
plication of the Fair Trade laws to various 
practical situations. 

Can maximum as well as minimum prices 
be set in Fair Trade contracts to prevent 
over-charging as well as cutting? a building 
materials manufacturer asks. 

Other questions are: 

How can prices on radios be maintained 
when excessive trade-in allowances must be 
made for old sets? 

Can consumers cooperative societies be 
prevented from price-cutting by means of 
cooperative dividends to members? 

Can only the manufacturers issue Fair 
Trade contracts or can any jobber do it 
without the manufacturers’ authority? 

Can brand owners set different prices on 
the same product in different states? 

Can a factory in one of the six non-Fair- 
Trade states issue contracts to dealers in 
the Fair Trade states? 

Can a chain-store company organized 
under the laws of a non-Fair Trade state 
disregard the contract notices setting prices 
on goods it handles in its stores in Fair 
Trade states? 

Can retailers in reselling price-main- 
tained articles across state lines, as from 
New York to Connecticut, disregard the 
contract prices in such interstate transac- 
tions? 

I shall answer these and other questions 
in a forthcoming issue. 


How 41 Big Firms 
Initiate and Clear 


Sales and Ad Budgets 


(Continued from page 34) 


of the one-product company. This ad- 
vertiser is a striking example of this 
simplicity. 

The sales manager is the whole 
works. The company has an able adver- 
tising manager but he is practically the 
sales manager's assistant. The adver- 
tising is handled entirely by the sales 
manager, advertising manager and ad- 
vertising agency. They work on a per- 
centage-of-sales plan. They apportion 
most of that percentage in the sales 
territories where the hardest drive is to 
be made during the coming year. The 
sales manager decides this. The rest 
of the appropriation is used to main- 
tain sales in other territories, in most 
of which drives were put on in the 
past. 

Each year the company is extending 
its distribution. Some new territory is 
opened every season. A fixed part of 
the total appropriation is set aside for 
this purpose. In fact, the whole ad- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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vertising program is carried on accord- 
ing to a simple formula, which seems 
to function almost automatically. 

(6) An instrument manufac- 
turer. The advertising of this com- 
pany has two main objectives: 

(A) To help it maintain its leader- 
ship in its present markets, and to 
assist it in selling more instruments to 
its customers and to get instrument 
users in general to adopt an improved 
type of instrumentation. 

(B) To get industries that are not 
using instruments to adopt instru- 
mentation. 

To make the advertising effective, 
there must be a nice balancing of the 
appropriation between the two broad 
sales objectives that are sought. The 
fine cooperation that exists between 
the sales and advertising departments 
of this company makes it comparably 
easy to attain the desired balance. 


Where Pioneering Is Difficult 


Perhaps the more significant of this 
advertiser's methods are to be found 
in the development of its new markets. 
It has been found advisable to go after 
only a few new fields at a time, usually 
one or two. Naturally, before a new 
market can be entered instruments 
must be developed for it. This re- 
quires a tremendous amount of experi- 
mental work. When the new instru- 
ment is ready, introducing it to the 
industry for which it was designed is 
a combined selling and advertising job. 
The selling might be called missionary 
engineering. 

While all industries are theoretically 
anxious to improve their production 
processes, actually they are so wedded 
to the methods which they are using 
that it is hard to get them to use some- 
thing new. This is especially true of 
workmen. They are so accustomed to 
doing a job in a certain way that their 
prejudice against innovations is deeply 
rooted. The fellow who has been 
using manual or rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods is dead set against machines or 
instruments. 

To overcome this prejudice requires 
education and persuasive salesmanship 
of the highest order. The owners of 
business can usually be won fairly 
soon, at least to give the new product 
a trial. The economy and superior- 
methods argument always appeals to 
management and sooner or later leads 
to the adoption of the product being 
offered. 

The advertiser's task at this stage is 
to see that the product is given a fair 
trial, that it is used properly, etc. Of 
course, all industrial concerns are set 
up from a sales-engineering standpoint 
to follow-through on installations in 
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new fields. If a proper trial is given, 
it is only a question of time until the 
new product receives general adoption 
in the industry for which it was de- 
veloped. 

Here is where too many industrial 
advertisers make their first serious mis- 
take. They put the bulk of their ad- 
vertising appropriation into breaking 
down the resistance in new markets. 
Then after those markets have been 
won, they conclude their advertising 
job is finished and move on to other 
fields. 

Not so this instrument company. 
When its product has been accepted in 
an industry, it knows that its real ad- 
vertising job has just begun. It knows 
that competition will soon come into 
that market. Soon the pioneer’s lead- 
ership in the market will be ques- 
tioned. Unless the pioneer keeps re- 
peating his story over and over through 
advertising, keeps reminding the in- 
dustry that it was this company that 
introduced the benefits of instrumenta- 
tion into that field, its leadership is 
likely to be lost eventually. One of 
the newcomers may even claim to be 
the pioneer and, if he is more adver- 
tisingly aggressive than the actual 
pioneer, he may make good on his 
claim. 


This has often happened in indus- 
trial markets. 

For example, a well-known equip- 
ment manufacturer has pioneered 
scores of new markets. Gradually, 
however, it fumbled its leadership ball 
in each of them. In every case a sharp- 
eyed competitor pounced on it. 

As a rule the newcomer’s product is 
inferior to that of the pioneer. In his 
haste to get into what looks like a 
profitable virgin market, he does not 
take the time to do the development 
work that the pioneer did. Usually 
the manufacturers entering a new mar- 
ket after the pioneering has been done 
try to compete on a price basis. Qual- 
ity is sacrificed if necessary. Purchas- 
ing agents welcome this situation. 
They egg on the newcomers, so that 
the pioneer will not have things en- 
tirely his own way and with the hope 
that he will reduce his prices. 

That is why this instrument manu- 
facturer puts a large share of its appro- 
priation into new markets—so as to 
fortify the position that its pioneering 
has established in these markets. 


(Lines of executive responsibility in 
eight more typical big companies will be 
summarized by Mr. Murphy in the third 
and last of these articles. Part III will ap- 
pear October 20.—THE EpiTors). 
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Case History: 


Savings, Electrical Refrigeration over Brine System 


*** Increased cost, $135.50. 


Engine 

Coal Room 

Consumed Water Electricity Labor Supplies 

ee $15,883.34 $3,254.31 $13,565.88 $7,297.50 $560.89 
Me cisscesess eee 7,329.98 1,375.47 13,701.38 pe re 
ee $8,553.36 $1,878.84 ee $5,021.59 $560.89 


Tf You Want to Sell Big Buyers, 


Fight with Facts, Facts, Facts! 


(Continued from page 21) 


pressure boilers and the installation of 
stokers: (See chart at top of page.) 

“The comparison shows a saving of $15,- 
879.18 in the second period as compared 
with the first, and, figuring on the same 
basis for a period of 12 months, would 
allow an approximate saving of $24,000. 

“Considering the increased occupancy 
during the second period, which was ap- 
proximately 14% greater than the first peri- 
od, there would have been an increase in 
the cost of coal, water, electricity of about 
10% which would make a saving of ap- 
proximately $25,000 a year since the instal- 
lation of the new equipment.” 


“What do you think that man told 
me?” asked Mr. Mackie. ‘He is in 
charge of a chain of operations. He 
said, ‘Because of the remarkable sav- 
ing I made in operating this property 
I was given an increase in pay of 
$2,000 a year. It has helped to give 
me a reputation as a smart operator.” 


Another Owner Testifies 


A second letter in the batch read: 


“We have checked your proof figures 
covering the saving made by replacing the 
refrigeration system in the 40-apartment 
building located at (address given) and 
find them to be as shown. . . saving 


| $1,345.15 per year gross and $938.55 per 
| year after deducting depreciation. This is 


a net return of 23% per year on the in- 
vestment. The above is approximately $100 
a year better than your estimated saving.” 


Another operator pointed out that 
while Cooper's pre-sale estimated 
schedule had promised a saving of 
$4,415.88 per year if the installment 


| were made, a careful check afterward 


showed a saving of only $4,121.98. 
He indicated, however, that he was in 
a mood to forgive the difference of 
$294 as 1. human error. 

“When a company is in position to 
arm its salesmen with facts like these,” 
said Mr. Mackie, “they can go out and 
sell. I am convinced that a system like 
this, perhaps with variations and built 


over for special types of selling, could 
be used in many lines of sales work. 

“I am convinced that too many 
salesmen are sent out to sell with far 
too little ammunition. I think all too 
many sales managers tell their men 
‘Here it is. Go out and sell it.’ We 
have an idea that the most important 
part of the whole selling job is in 
piling up facts before the call which 
will wipe out all arguments against 
the sale.” 


How Facts Are Gathered 


“How do you get the facts on which 
you base your pre-sale estimates of sav- 
ings?” he was asked. 

“We check up the costs carefully,” 
he said. “We get the bills for elec- 
tricity, and water over a period of 
months. If a company is at all inter- 
ested in saving money it will usually 
cooperate. We check and total all costs, 
from actual bills or receipts, bearing 
on the situation. We know from ex- 
perience what the costs and charges 
should be after the installation, so it 
is all simple enough. 

“There’s no special wizardry in it. 
It is merely a case of careful cost ac- 
counting based on known items. 
Work? Yes, surely, but also results.” 

Every machine sold by the Cooper 
company becomes of permanent 
record. For every sale a service card 
goes into the file. The card remains 
there as long as the machine is in serv- 
ice. 

“Getting facts together does cost 
money,” said Mr. Maher. “To do the 
job right takes time. Facts can’t go out 
alone and sell. But they do make sales 
easier and they do get more sales. I 
believe facts and research can reduce 
selling costs just as surely as they have 
reduced manufacturing costs.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Organization News 


National 


November 9 has been set as the date for 
the semi-annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, to be held 
in cooperation with the New York Sales 
Executives Club, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. The meeting—including lunch- 
eon, afternoon and dinner sessions—will be 
presided over by Paul Nystrom, president 
of the New York club. Further program 
details will be announced later. 

* * * 

The National Publishers Association re- 
cently held election of officers and members 
of the board of directors, reelecting Wil- 
liam B. Warner, McCall Corp., president; 
Francis L. Wurzburg, Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, secretary; Arthur S. Moore, Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., treasurer; and George C. 
Lucas, executive secretary. Two new off- 
cers of the association are Mason Britton, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. and Walter 
B. Fuller, Curtis Publishing Co., both vice- 
presidents. 

Serving on the board of directors will be: 
E. H. Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing Co.; 
James S. Barton, American Legion Maga- 
zine; R. E. Berlin, Hearst Magazines, Inc.; 
Fred O. Bohen, Meredith Publishing Co.; 
Mason Britton; A. L. Cole, Popular Science 
Monthly; Roy Dickinson, Printer’s Ink; W. 
H. Eaton, Country Life-American Home 
Corp.; Fritz J. Frank, Chilton Co.; Walter 
B. Fuller, Curtis Publishing Co.; Guy L. 
Harrington, Macfadden Publishing Co.; 
Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co.; Arthur S$. Moore; J. H. Moore, Rob- 
bins Publishing Co.; Marco Morrow, Cap- 
per Publications; E. L. Shaner, Penton 
Publishing Co.; Albert Shaw, Jr., The Di- 
gest; Merle Thorpe, Nation’s Business; P. 
E. Ward, Farm Journal; William B. 
Warner; and F. L. Wurzburg. 

ee f 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers will be held at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., October 
27-29. H. W. Roden, vice-president, John- 
son & Johnson, is chairman of the program 
committee. 

— 

National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion met September 22-24 for its fifteenth 
annual industrial advertising and sales pro- 
motion conference and exposition, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. On the 
program were 51 prominent speakers, dis- 
cussion leaders and case reporters. 


New York | 


Men over 40 for service in selling and 
executive capacities get a good rating from 
members of the Sales Executive Club of 
New York. That was disclosed at the Sep- 
tember 22 meeting of the S.E.C. when the 
club heard a report on the survey of its 
Opinion about the value of “over forties” 
and “under forties’’ in business. The sur- 
vey showed that 80% of the member sales 
managers consider men over 40 to be of 
greater value to their employers than 
younger men. (64% of the sales managers 
who themselves are under 40, 86% who 
are over 40, favored older men.) 

Following a discussion of the survey, 
club members heard Walter B. Pitkin, pro- 
fessor of the Graduate School of Columbia 
University and author of “Life Begins at 
Forty,” view his opinions of the “‘over 40” 
problem. Said Mr. Pitkin: The problem 
in business is getting more and more severe, 
largely because of the upcrowding mass of 
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youngsters delayed by depression and a 
general tendency of business blindly to 
prefer younger men. 

Survey results showed that 73% of the 
sales managers voted “over forties’ as 
“likely to turn out more production”; 
94% voted them “more likely to be con- 
scientious about those phases of their 
work which are hard to check up”; 81%, 
“more likely to take an open-minded atti- 
tude toward criticism’; 75%, “likely to 
take an unpleasant assignment more will- 
ingly’’; etc. On the total 31 points con- 
sidered in the survey, the “over forties” 
generally won on every point involving ex- 
perience, dependability and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, while the younger men won on per- 
sonal enthusiasm, careful personal appear- 
ance, and adaptability. 

The plan and detail for the survey were 
worked out by Charles C. Stech, market 
research consultant, for the ‘40 Plus” 
committee of the club’s employment com- 
mittee. “Doing something’ about the 
“over forty” problem in business is one of 
the major issues of the club’s present pro- 
gram. 

Ken F. Doscher, former vice-president 
of the New York Sales Executives Club, 
has been made a member of the board of 
directors. 

* Soe 

Elmer Wheeler, author of ‘Tested Sen- 
tences That Sell,’’ spoke last week to mem- 
bers of the Direct Selling Executives Club 
at their first Fall meeting. The subject of 
Mr. Wheeler's address was “Magic Words 
That Make People Buy.” 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis sales managers met on 
September 27 to form a new Sales Execu- 
tives Club, to operate in conjunction with 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the speakers present at the organi- 
zation meeting were Raymond Bill, vice- 
chairman, National Federation of Sales 


Executives, and editor, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT; and Howard Medeci, vice-president, 
Visking Corp., and regional vice-president, 
National Federation of Sales Executives. 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation voted this month to afhliate with 
the National Federation of Sales Executives. 
The Milwaukee club is one of the oldest 
and best known clubs of its kind in the 
country. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, chapter of N.I.A.A. heard a 
discussion at its first Fall meeting last 
month on mail-order and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. Chairman and principal speaker 
on the program was Jim Tate, advertising 
manager, Delta Manufacturing Co. 


Shreveport 


C. R. Bates, its president, has an- 
nounced the formation of the Shreveport, 
La., Sales Managers Club with an original 
membership of 46. Officers who will 
serve the new organization are: L. E. 
Throgmorton, first vice-president; Matt 
Monaghan, second vice-president; C. W. 
Longwill, secretary-treasurer. 


San Francisco 

Out of a series of informal meetings 
that began last April the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Northern California, a new 
group of executives in sales promotion and 
advertising of industrial and_ technical 
products, was recently formed. 

Officers and directors of I.M.N.C. are: 
A. B. Mueller, The Paraffine Gos., Inc., 
president; E. L. Mathy, Victor Equipment 
Co., vice-president; M. E. Wank, Wank & 
Wank, secretary-treasurer; G. W. Monfort, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., chairman of the 
program committee; and R. T. Reinhardt, 
California Corrugated Culvert Co., chair- 
man of the membership committee. 
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measure incomes 


Brains 


It’s been my observation that people with 
the most brains make the best incomes. 
Speaking generally, I believe that the half 
million people earning $5,000. and up are 


way above the average level of intelligence. 


That is why we are deliberately editing 
THE DIGEST to appeal only to busy, 
brainy people. We'll never get mass cir- 
culation that way, but there is assurance that 
the half million readers of THE DIGEST 
are mostly in the big earning class — or 


are headed that way. 


If I were advertising one of the better 
cars, building material, bottled-in-bond 
liquor, electric razors, first-class transpor- 
tation, or anything else that could be 
afforded only by people of good income, 
it would interest me that THE DIGEST 
reached most of those who could buy what 
I advertised—and reached few who couldn’t 


possibly buy it. 


Asan advertising medium, THE DIGEST 
is not spectacular. I can’t talk about mil- 
lions of readers, blanket coverage, mass- 
acceptance or other forces important to ad- 
vertisers of products which all can buy. My 
only claim is that the readers of THE 
DIGEST have the money to buy what 


they want. 


ALBERT SHAW, Jr. 


PUBLISHER OF 


‘The Digest 
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| Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
| otherwise specified, and available either 
| through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_Modern Surveys Brands and 
Effective Magazine Coverage 

Most imposing market and brand survey 
of the month is that just released by 
Modern Magazines, third annual study of 
markets and magazines entitled “Buying 
Boundaries.” Of obvious interest to ad- 
vertising executives, the study is aimed 
directly at the sales executives of firms 
marketing nationally, with careful and con- 
stant attention throughout to the relation 
of survey facts with sales objectives. The 
national market is viewed in terms of (1) 
age groups and (2) incomes of magazine 
readers, with a further refinement grouping 
returns according to (3) city size. The 
magazine market in this case is predomi- 
nantly one of young women, under 36, 
buying for families. 

Imposing in size, format, and statistical 
content, the book will receive careful at- 
tention in sales and advertising depart- 
ments. It is based, as in previous studies, 
on questionnaires inserted at definite inter- 
vals throughout the entire run of the three 
magazines in the group—Modern Screen, 
Radio Stars, and Modern Romances. For 
critics of survey methods a detailed de- 
scription of the actual sampling process 
is published as a preface to the returns. 
In all, 11,688 returns were tabulated, 1,688 
more than required for the study. 

The first section, dealing with maga- 

| zines and their market, is graphically illus- 
trated by a clever insertion of transparent 
celluloid cut-outs representing the national 
| average for each of the various subjects 
covered in a series of facing pages. For 
example, People is the first subject so 
analyzed. The celluloid cut-out shows 
| “U. S. families by income levels,” each of 
five cut-out steps representing the per- 
centage of families in five income groups, 
|under $20 weekly, $20-$40, $40-$60, 
| $60-$100, $100 and over. On the left-hand 
| page is the printed representation of the 
| distribution of general women’s magazines 
by these same income levels—on the right- 
hand page the printed representation of 
Modern Magazines’ distribution by these 
| same levels. Flopping the cut-out against 
| one side or the other of these facing pages 
shows the relation of the circulations of 
| these two magazine groups to the national 
| income picture, 
| Other subjects similarly covered include 
| (1) Foods, expenditures by income levels, 
| comparing Modern Magazines with 11 
| leading magazines having a circulation 
| 


about equal to the number of U. S. fami- 
lies; (2) Durables, based on ownership 
of automobiles, toasters, mechanical refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
and carpet sweepers; (3) Cosmetics, show- 
ing cosmetic use by age groups for the 


country, compared with general women’s 
magazine and Modern Magazine circula- 
tion by age groups; (4) Marriage, (esti- 
mated) by age groups, (5) Families 
(based on age of mother when first child 
born) by age groups; (6) Children, (all 
U. S. births by age of mothers). 

In this first section, which concludes 
with graphic summaries of the several 
points emphasized, all factors are related 
to sales of food and other commodities 
with the natural emphasis upon the par- 
ticular type of circulation built by the 
Modern group, and its importance to sales 
objectives. 

The concluding section of some 80 pages 
gives the breakdown of brand preferences 
revealed in the survey, covering groceries, 
household miscellaneous, and durable 
goods. Some 78 classifications are ana- 
lyzed, from baking powder to automobiles 
and washing machines. Preferences for all 
brands are shown by (1) income groups, 
(2) city-size groups, and (3) age groups. 
Comparison of brand preferences in each 
instance for 1936 and 1937 shows: shifts in 
standings for the two-year period. 

In heavy board cover, plastic bound 
the study is available to executives of na- 
tional advertisers and their agencies. Re- 
quests to J. Fred Henry, Modern Maga- 
zines, 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Miller-Tydings Act Review 
Cites Probable Trade Results 

For a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
Miller-Tydings Resale Price Maintenance 
Act, with a list of probable effects of price 
maintenance legislation, we refer readers 
to the September issue of the Trade Regula- 
tion Review, published by Reinhold Wolff. 

A brief summary of the general effects 
of the bill leads off in the 19-page report, 
covering such points as anti-trust policy, 
laws of unfair competition, merchandising, 
advertising, retail distribution, and price 
levels. A following check list of probable 
effects takes up in detail the many aspects 
of the legal phases involved, manufactur- 
ers’ price policies, changes in distribution 
agencies, effects on manufacturing costs, 
position of the middle man, independent 
retailers, chain stores and department 
stores. 

The Miller-Tydings law is cited in de- 
tail, followed by a study of resale price 
control under the Act and under Fair Trade 
statutes. In general, the study aims to 
point out opportunities for putting the law 
to work for manufacturers who use its 
provisions intelligently. One of the series 
of eight reports issued annually, the report 
sells for $1.75; orders to Reinhold Wolff. 
525 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Minnesota Goes to Town! 


Given a 109% rating, over the 1928-32 
five-year average, compared with last year's 
63% rating, it is no wonder that Minnesota 
farmers, and Minnesota business men who 
rise or fall with agricultural income, are 
celebrating. “Best year since 1929,” is the 
confident prediction of the Fourth Annual 
Minnesota Business Map, just published. 
It is always a pleasure to chronicle the 
arrival of this annual cooperative market 
study, published by the newspapers, radio 
stations and farm publications of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul. And when, as in this 
case, the record deals with bumper crops, 
a farm income of a million dollars a day 
for 1937, an increase in farm income of 
$25,000,000 over 1936, the previous best 
year, our own enthusiasm grows apace. 
Executives selling in Minnesota need no 
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further prompting, surely, to get the 1937 
edition. Shows details of crop production, 
and as for the map itself, this year it's 
“all red”—there are no “poor” sections. 
Requests to the clearing office for the five 


newspapers, three radio stations cooperat- 
ing; W. E. Boberg, The Farmer, 55 E. 
10th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Selective Markets in Gotham 


In the interests of selective marketing, 
The New Yorker has recently published a 
brief study comparing purchasing power, 
and retail grocery sales, in contrasting sec- 
tions of the New York metropolitan mar- 
ket. The point is made that during 
strenuous depression days an order was an 
order, no matter where it originated. But 
that with a return to more normal competi- 
tive conditions, marketing executives are 
giving renewed attention to reducing dis- 
tributing costs through careful inspection of 
outlets. With a stake in the quality market 
of Gotham, The New Yorker compares 
widely different sections of the city and 
suburbs in a study which, while primarily 
interesting to food manufacturers, also ap- 
plies to distribution of other products in 
the market. Available on request to R. B. 
Bowen, The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Newspapers Provide Bulletins 
on Local Market Trends 


Monthly bulletins on local market con- 
ditions published by various newspapers 
and radio stations contain authenticated 
data which may be shot out to your repre- 
sentatives in the field, or used to supple- 
ment your own reports on local sales 


Executives are 


A. lot of Sales 
going to spend a lot of time on 
the 5 sections of this issue. 


‘Hiring and Training . - . 
Compensating . . . Equipping 
. . « Stimulating . . . and 


Controlling SALESMEN. : 


"MANAGING 
SALESMEN 
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trends. From time to time we will list 
such bulletins as come to our attention. 
Currently available are: 


Milwaukee: “Business Trends in the 
Greater Milwaukee Market,’ published 
monthly by the Milwaukee Journal. Aug- 
ust issue shows payrolls gain 35% above 
last year, new car sales ahead of 1929 
record, residential construction 33% over 
1936, bank debits up 11%, retail sales up 
14%, etc. Four pages, illustrated and 
charted, with one page of comparative ad- 
vertising records by classifications. Re- 
quests to Irwin Maier. 


Rockford, Ill.: “Up to the Minute Facts 
on Rockford and the Rich Rockford 
13-County Market Area.” Brief multi- 
graphed reports, two or three pages, pub- 
lished by the Rockford Morning Star and 
Register-Republic. Last two issues cover 
June retail sales, five months retail sales 
standing, July auto sales (mew record), 
auto and truck registrations (new record), 
bank clearings, postal receipts (July and 
August), increase in farm jobs, building 
permits for August, etc. Requests to John 
Stafford. 


Dallas, Texas: “Review of Business 
Conditions in Dallas and Dallas Trade 
Area,” monthly bulletin published by 
Dallas Morning News and associated pub- 
lications and station WFAA. August 28 
issue reports exceptional Summer sales, 
with little seasonal recession of business. 
Cotton and other crop estimates, together 
with livestock gains, shown considerably 
over last year. Mineral and industrial ac- 
tivities high. Population density map of 


Texas compares Dallas, Houston, Ft. 
Worth and San Antonio. Requests to 
H. D. Guy. 


(Organizations publishing similar market 
trend reports are invited to send them to 
this column, for similar listing.) 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
NM. ¥. 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 


DISTRICT MANAGER 10 WITH 
large firm selling and directing sales to 
chain stores, hotels, etc. in Metropolitan New York. 
WISHES TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURER 
of product of merit. Office established. Box 552, 
SALES .MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. ¥. 


YEARS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


NOVEL, EFFEC- 


PHOTOG AD-CARDS—NEW 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and sure-nie 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOI1O SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 
Ohuw. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


in composing stick—with OTO! PE cardboard 
letters. Save composition a yar ot Write for 
folder. venti 625 West Washington, hecnanescs 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTS OPENING AS 
sales manager, assistant manager or assistant to 
busy executive. Ten years’ charge sales industs:cl 
product, but can handle anything. Experienced field 
selling, office sales, and sales promotional letters. 
Age 34; college graduate; aggressive; capable anc 
anxious assuming full responsibility. Finest reter- 
ences. Box 553, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, tourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales. 
Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nationally known manutacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of out- 
standing success. Address Box 554, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE TYPE SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


| for sales direction appointmenrc—Present connection 


offices, | 


= | Start; 
| MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 


PLANOGRAPH pay wy Rg 


12 years old, selling an essential thru dealers and 
jobbers. Eleven years in Florida and Louisiana. 
Can teach modern trend of marketing thru all types 
of channels to consumer. Age 40, married, pertect 
health, dynamic energy. Own car. Willing return 
New Orleans or Miami. Not milk-route type of 
salesman, so don’t offer slave wages. Can sever 
present assignment within thirty days. What do 
you bid? Box 555, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOR HIRE: ABILITY, EXPERIENCE. 
Asst. Sales Manager, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Sales Corres. (now employed). EXPERIENCE: 
12 years traveling sales; 1 year branch sales man- 
ager (office equip.) 4 years branch sales manager 
(food pdts.) TERRITORIES COVERED. East. 
Canada (successfully introduced new _ product). 
New England, New York, Maryland, West Va. 
SPECIALIST: Handling and operating branch 
sales offices; hiring and training salesmen ; writing 
fruitful letters to buyers, salesmen,~ jobbers. 
PERSONAL: possessor of a fine sales ‘record and 
excellent references. Age 34; methodical, moderate 
in habits, studious, active, erate salary to 
results to talk. Box 550, SALES MANAGE- 
New York, N. Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE BE- 
| cause of merger. Proven efficiency in sales manage- 
ment, promotion, campaigns, organization and 
training, also exceilent correspondent and impressive 
speaker. Age 46, F ge personality, good habits 
and character. Wall immediately enter executive 
capacity or do actual selling until efficiency is es- 
tablished. Now located on Pacific Coast and prefer 
assignment there or Hawaii. Box 551, SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| SALES EXECUTIVE 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
| sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
| positions. 
| rately. 

| erate cost. 
write t. G, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
oo have earned over $2,400 yr. 
Craig & Gravatt, Schaf# Bldg., 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE MODERN SALES EXECUTIVE: Merrill 

Sands is another executive who has, in keeping with 

the modern trend, graduated through the sales side 
of his business to the presidency of his concern, the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corp. In talking before the Rochester Sales 
Managers Club, he recently outlined the almost innumer- 
able, different phases of competency which the modern 
sales executive is expected to possess. 

What with marketing research, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, the handling of men, the designing of a product, 
the legal phases of trade practices, business economics and 
a host of other ramified subjects to be mastered on a con- 
tinuous basis, the modern sales manager comes pretty close 
to having to be all things to all men. Mr. Sands summed 
it all up concisely in remarking that whereas we are all 
thoroughly familiar with what is meant by an introvert 
and an extrovert, we hear relatively little about the ambi- 
vert. Yet the ambivert, which represents the perfect blend 
between the introvert and extrovert, typifies what is ex- 
pected of the modern sales executive. 

Entirely apart, however, from the knowledge which a 
sales executive undertakes to amass in his own field of 


business and about his own particular company and its 


products, there remain a growing number of phases to 


which sales executives must devote a steadily increasing 
amount of collective attention, study and action. With 
local communities setting up ordinances whereby sales- 
manship cannot be conducted, directly to the homes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Public in the manner to which business has 
long been accustomed, with other communities requiring 
local licenses for salesmen to sell anything, wholesale or 
retail, within a given community, and with the right to 
stay the issue of such licenses for several days, restrictions 
are appearing on the horizon which may require a united 
front to evolve sound regulations. 

Variations in Fair Trade laws within the different states 
and other barriers being set up state-wise offer no small 
threat of creating a status whereby one of these days we 
may have to look forward to the equivalent of reciprocal 
trade treaties as between states. Even now, some concerns 
are frank in saying they will not buy from foreign corpo- 
rations, meaning from concerns located outside of the bor- 
ders of their own state. On top of all this, we find the 
Federal Government disposed to shape up an ever more 
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extensive amount of legislation and administrative regu- 
lation dealing with trade practices. 

When the next depression rears its ugly head, it will 
in all probability be brought on by the politicians (of most, 
if not all parties) who find it easier to win votes by prom- 
ising to spend public funds on a prodigious basis with 
scant consideration for the ultimate outcome of greatly 
unbalanced budgets. But long before another depression 
strikes, we shall probably see new agitation for wide and 
varied application of the sales tax. The problems thereby 
presented will require cooperative attention from the sales 
side of business. 

Then, too, sales executives have much in common along 
such lines as (a) reducing the cost of distribution, espe- 
cially by improving the per capita efficiency of salesmen 
and the per dollar efficiency of the sales promotion dollar, 
and (b) persuading more young men and women to seek 
their careers in the sales side of business. 

Surely, the outlook as a whole is one which argues 
strongly for forehanded action rather than hindsighted 
tears. Throughout the country, sales executives should be 
brought into closer contact with each other, irrespective of 
lines of business. The need for common understanding 
of the problems which lie ahead requires a real stepping-up 
of both the quantity and the depth of sales executive 
liaison. It is needed not only as a base for possible fu- 
ture cooperative action but to develop individually the 
kind of ambiverts which Mr. Sands describes. 

With the National Federation of Sales Executives now 
including in itS roster three additional sales managers clubs 
those of San Francisco, Davenport and Milwaukee—this 
organization has attained full-fledged national stature. 
New local clubs should be formed in those cities where 
no such clubs now exist and the representative character 
of the Federation thereby further amplified. Meanwhile, 
this whole movement of enlarged liaison between the sales 
executives of the nation should be encouraged by the man- 
agement of all important concerns. Sales executives should 
be widely encouraged to develop themselves along the very 
broad lines which their modern responsibilities make pre- 
requisite. And all to this same end of improved sales 
management and improved general management, no worth 
while, far-sighted concern should fail to include the sales 
manager on its board of directors. 
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You're Up, Business!” 


If Management must learn Labor’s 


needs, it is equally true that Labor 
must be taught Management's prob- 
lems. And today—wow— Business is 
at bat. Tell your story to your own 
workers, to the waiting American 
public. Tell it to your sales organi- 
zation...customers...stockholders... 
employees. Tell it openly—honestly 
—consistently. The most effective 


and powerful means for presenting 


America, in a million 
stands, is looking for 
a hit. We suggest you 
pick the bat marked 
“Radio—over NBC 
Networks” 


your industry’s aims is Radio—by 
all odds. Over NBC Networks. For 
radio 1s ¢/e one mediumwhichis invited 
into 24,500,000 American homes, 
every day of the year. Its use reduces 
the whole question of personnel man- 
agement to the simple relationship 
between two men—the employer 
and the employee. America’s packed 
stands are waiting — watching — lis- 


tening. Business, You're Up! 


Listen to the ‘Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 7 p.m., E.8.T., on the NBC Blue Network 
& oe e A oF > 


National Broadcasting Company 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


« 


Speaking of merchandising: 


“Ona thousand fronts... 


... the history of the world moves swiftly 
forward” . . . . . Every Thursday 
from 5,090,000 U. S. loudspeakers these 
familiar words rally vast coast-to-coast 
audiences for THE MARCH OF TIME —the 


greatest serial story ever told. 


And on the screen in 11,013 theatres 
throughout the world more millions see 
THE MARCH OF TIME’s new kind of pictorial 


journalism. 


These programs have given TIME untold 
publicity, have helped implant the news- 
magazine idea in the mind of the Nation. 
Today Time’s red-bordered cover is 


familiar to millions who know 


“Time Marehes Ont”’ 


Time’s far-reaching activity on the air and screen is one reason for 
TIME’s unique recognition which fans out north, east, south, west 
from Time’s 700,000 families. . . . . . . Dealers and sales- 
men all know about TIME, have confidence in TIME advertising. 
. . « « «+ . That is one reason why TIME carried the largest 
number of advertising pages published in the first half of 1937. 


